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GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Ir is sometimes said that great inven- 
tions are the result of accident, as if they 
were not the offspring of genius. But it is 
a little singular that all these accidents 
should occur to men of peculiar talent and 
scope of mind. It may be accident which 
causes the suggestion, but it requires genius 


to understand that suggestion and adopt its 
teachings. 


Clowns in every age and 
country had seen the lid of the tea-kettle 
dance by the expansive force of steam, but 
it required the genius of a Watt to take the 
hint which it afforded and carry it into 


Practice. Any person could navigate from 


Palos to St. Domingo, after a Columbus had 
traversed and charted the way. From the 
creation of the world to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, man has trembled before the light- 
ning’s flash, and Franklin was the first man 


——— ~~ — 
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who had the sagacity to be- 
lieve in the feasibility, and the 
courage to try the experiment, 
of calling down that fiery bolt 
at his will. The chance of 
invention, therefore, seems 
always coupled with that other 
chance in the inventor, name- 
ly, genius. It surely was not 
education nor wide experience 
which taught George Stephen- 
son to construct the locomo- 
tive, nor do we believe his 
experiences and habits of 
life were in the highest de- 
gree calculated to call out the 
requisite talent which was in 
the man ; but he possessed the 
talent and understood the hints 
which circumstances gave,and 
in ripening those hints into 
practical realities, he built the 
locomotive. Within fifty years 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 


THE FATHER OF BAILWAYTS. 





it has been so widely extend- 
ed, that the iron track almost encircles the 
globe, and the locomotive whistle is heard 
from the northern glaciers of Russia to 
the vine-clad hills of Italy—the buffalo is 
startled from his wide prairie home, and 
the eagle is frightened from his solitary 
crag on the borders of civilization in the 
Western World by the terrific neighing and 
the thundering tread of the iron horse. 

The portraitof Stephenson indicates un- 
usual solidity and persistency of organi- 
zation. He was eminently an iron man, 
hardy, stern—one who delighted in power, 
exactitude, and accuracy, rather than in 


or 





grace and beauty. ‘Tne forehead indicates 
excellent practical sense with large reason- 
ing and inventive organs. The side and 
back head indicate courage, force of char- 
acter, self-reliance, and strong social at- 
tachments, while the elevation of the 
cranium shows a moral, conscientious, reli- 
gious, and philanthropic nature. Across 
the lower part of the forehead we see 
prominence and width, indicative of en- 
gineering talent, capacity as a draughtsman 
and mechanician, and Constructiveness and 
Imitation are prominently developed. ‘The 
faculties which give steadiness and con- 
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stancy of thought, patient deliberation, 
respect for his own influence, and courage 
to think in a new track or sphere, are 
strongly marked. His biography, which 
we copy from Appleton’s Railway Guide, 
will tell the reader what he did, and how 
well he exemplified the strong traits which 
his phrenology so conspicuously sets forth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The early life of George Stephenson affords a 
singular contrast to his subsequent history. Born 
in a small cottage, in the village of Wylam, on the 
banks of the Tyne, near Newcastle, the son of a 
colliery workman, he had early to labor for his 
share of the household bread. Heavy were the 
demands upon him. As soon as he was able to do 
any thing, we find him at plow, “‘ from morn to 
noon, frém noon to dewy eve,” even when “ too 
young to stride across the furrow.” Then we see 
him picking bats and dross from the coal-heaps 
at twopence a day, when he was so young that he 
often hid himself when the overseer passed, lest 
he should be thought too little to earn his wages. 
Shortly after he entered his teens, he worked as 
brakeman on a tram-way, and subsequently be- 
came stoker to an engine on an estate of Lord 
Ravensworth, often having to rise to his duties at 
one and two o’clock in the morning, and work till 

“a late hour at night. Thankful in the receipt of 
a wage of a shilling a day, he declared that he 
was ‘“‘a man for life” when this amount was 
doubled. 

He was still a stoker, but a thoughtful and ob- 
servant one. And when, at length, an opportun- 
ity was afforded of displaying his abilities in some 
repairs which were required in the machine he 
tended, he clearly showed the native ingenuity 
which dwelt beneath his rough exterior. Yet his 
circumstances were far from cheering. In the 
year 1800, the scourge of war, with famine in 
its wake, was raging over Europe. Wages were 
low and food was dear, while the militia or the 
press-gang imperiled the occupation of the arti- 
san; and we find George Stephenson seriously 
contemplating emigration to the New World, asa 
more fitting field for his labors. With a keen and 
painful recollection of the embarrassments of that 
period, he afterward remarked to one who was 
well acquainted with him: ‘* You know the road 
from my house at Killingworth, to such a spot.— 
When I left home and came down that road, I wept, 
for I knew not where my lot would be cast.” 

As his prospects somewhat improved, he gave 
up the thought of emigration, and when he reached 
the age of twenty-two he married. In 1803, his 
only child, Robert, was born. With his increasing 
duties, the father became, if possible, still more 
industrious. He tried his hand at all kinds of 
work, and while he availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity of personal improvement, he cut out clothes 
for the pitmen, taught the pitmen’s wives, and 
made shoes for his poorer relatives 

Meanwhile, his powers of invention and con- 
trivance had developed themselves in various 
ways, and had brought with them what may be 
fairly designated a local celebrity. So decided 
was his ability, and so great was the confidence 
Lord Ravensworth and the Killingworth owners 





had in him, that they supplied him with money to 
make a locomotive, and in the month of July, 
1814, it was tried on a tram-way. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Stephenson himself, in a speech which he delivered 
at the opening of the Newcastle and Darlington 
Railway, in June, 1844, “‘ Yes, Lord Ravensworth 
and Co. were the first parties that would intrust 
me with money to make a locomotive engine. 
That engine was made thirty-two years ago. I 
said to my friends, that there was no limit to the 
speed of such an engine, provided the works could 
be made to stand. In this respect, great perfec- 
tion has been reached, and, in consequence, a very 
high velocity has been attained. In what has 
been done under my management, the merit is 
only in part myown. I have been most ably 
assisted and seconded by my son. In the earlier 
period of my career, and when he was a little boy, 
I saw how deficient I was in education, and made 
up my mind that he should not labor under the 
same defect, but that I would put him to a good 
school, and give him a liberal training. I was, 
however, a poor man; and how do you think I 
managed? I betook myself to mending my neigh- 
bors’ clocks and watches at night, after my daily 
labor was done; and thus I procured the means 
of educating my son. He became my assistant 
and my companion. He got an appointment as 
under reviewer, and at night we worked together 
at our engineering. I got leave to go to Killing- 
worth to lay down a railway at Hetton, and next 
to Darlington ; and after that I went to Liverpool, 
to plan a line to Manchester. I there pledged 
myself to attain a speed of ten miles an hour. I 
said I had no doubt the locomotive might be made 
to go much faster, but we had better be moderate 
at the beginning. The Directors said I was quite 
right; for if, when they went to Parliament, I 
talked of going at a greater rate than ten miles 
an hour, I would put a cross on the concern. It 
was not an easy task for me to keep the engine 
down to ten miles an hour; but it must be done, 
and I did my best. I had to place myself in that 
most unpleasant of all positions—the witness-box 
of a Parliamentary Committee. I could not find 
words to satisfy either the Committee or myself. 
Some one inquired if I were a foreigner, and an- 
other hinted that I was mad.” 

Strange as these statements may now appear, it 
was literally true that he was regarded as “of 
unsound mind.” With this opinion of the engineer, 
many of the shareholders sympathized. They be- 
came alarmed at the “‘ mad” scheme of the “ Watt 
run wild ;” and “in order,” says a recent writer, 
“‘ to prevent his no less mad steam-engines from 
being let loose upon their cherished horse-trot 
railway project, they got two ‘eminent en- 
gineers’ to act as commissioners of lunacy, and 
to report. The ‘eminent engineers’ accordingly 
investigated the subject, and in ‘a very able docu- 
ment,’ proved most clearly that Mr. Stephenson’s 
project was practically and commercially inexpe- 
dient !” 

But to return to Mr. Stephenson’s simple and 
beautiful narrative. ‘I put up,” he continued, 
with every rebuff, and went on with my plans, 
determined not to be put down. Assistance 
gradually increased—improvements were made— 
and to-day, a train which started from London in 
the morning, has brought me in the afternoon to 





my native soil, and enabled me to take my place 
in this room, and see around me many faces which 
I have great pleasure in looking upon.” 

Mr. Stephenson’s connection with the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, to which reference has 
already been made, brought him into the front 
rank of the engineers of his day. He became an 
extensive locomotive manufacturer at Newcastle, 
a railway contractor, and a great colliery and 
iron-work owner, particularly at Clay Cross. It 
is recorded of him, that in reply to the inquiry of 
a lady, he said, in review of his past career : 
“Why, madam, they used to call me George 
Stephenson ; I am now called George Stephenson, 
Esquire, of Tapton House, near Chesterfield. 
And further, let me say, that I have dined with 
princes, peers, and commoners, with persons of all 
classes, from the humblest to the highest. I have 
dined off a red-herring when seated in a hedge- 
bottom, and I have gone through the meanest 
drudgery. I have seen mankind in all its phases, 
and the conclusion I have arrived at is this—that 
if we were all stripped, there is not much differ- 
ence.” Mr. Stephenson died August, 1848. 





THEOBALD MATHEW. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


se 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER. 

Tue very excellent likeness of Father 
Mathew which we present to our readers, is 
from a daguerreotype which was taken of 
him when in the United States seven years 
ago, and gives a most accurate representa- 
tion of his features and of his phrenology. 
He had a predominance of the vital tem- 
perament; was ardent, susceptible, and im- 
pulsive, yet smooth and even in the action 
of his mind. His was a feeling, sympa- 
thetical, rather than a sparkling and brill- 
iant temperament, more favorable to emo- 
tion and practical talent than to profound- 
ness of mind. 

He had large social organs, which gave 
him greatattachment to children and friends, 
and made him capable of conforming to 
others, and awaking very strong social at- 
tachments. These faculties, in conjunc- 
tion with his large Benevolence, led him 
to sympathize deeply with mankind, and to 
labor earnestly through a long life to bless 
and benefit society. His sense of duty and 
feeling of moral obligation was strong. 
He was also cautious and guarded in con- 
duct, yet hopeful and enterprising in spirit. 
He was somewhat wanting in Veneration ; 
hence he was democratic in his feelings 
toward men, not much wedded to the cus- 
toms and dogmas of the past, and conse- 
quently not afraid of innovation and reform. 

He had unusual powers of observation, 
as will be seen by the prominence of his 
portrait above the root of the nose and all 
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along the eyebrows. He had great abil- 
ity to collect information, commit to mem- 
ory, recollect occurrences, and an excel- 
lent talent to communicate the same to 
others. His power to recollect and relate 
anecdotes and entertain company, and his 
perception of the qualities and uses of 
things were also great. These faculties 
enabled him to gain and apply knowledge 
with remarkable facility; to take hold of 
the common facts of life and perceive the 
wants and miseries of society, and to em- 
ploy the means within his reach for the in- 
struction and elevation of the people. The 
great height of his head from the eyes up- 
ward, indicates that benevolence was the 
crowning element of his character, and 
served as a modifier and director of all his 
powers. His temperament also was in 
harmony with the social and benevolent 
feelings, helping to promote benignity, sym- 
pathy, and kindness, and rendering him 
willing, and even glad, to serve in reliev- 
ing human suffering and promoting happi- 
ness. The secret of his success in the 
cause of temperance, in calling around him 
and swaying greater crowds than any man 
in Europe has been able to do, not except- 
ing O’Connell himself, lay, not so much in 
his forcible reasoning or enthusiastic elo- 
quence, as in his ability to operate on the 
feelings and to awaken the sympathies of 
the people, Everybody felt that he was 
their friend, that he was disinterested, and 
that he was laboring for the good of man- 
kind; and he thus awakened in others the 
same faculties for which he was so distin- 
guished ; hence his conquests were through 
the social, friendly, and moral feelings. 
His style was simple and unaffected, but 
direct, appropriate, and clear, yet urged 
with such an earnest affection and brother- 
ly sympathy, that his influence was deep 
and wide-spread, and like a wave of love 
and goodness rolled over the land. His 
memory and his fame are thus planted in 
the best feelings of humanity. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

(This renowned apostle of Temperance, whose 
name is so well and widely known in Great Brit- 
ain and America, died at Cork on 9th December. 

We clip from the Dublin Tadlet the following 
biographical sketch of Father Mathew, which will 
no doubt be read with an interest commensurate 
with the world-wide fame he acquired, by the im- 
portant benefits which he conferred on mankind :] 

As you sail up the Cove of Cork, a tower ar- 
rests your eye. It was built by a tradesman of 
that city in honor of the great Apostle of Tem- 
perance in Ireland—Father Mathew, aman whose 





name is known as far and wide as the English 
and the Irish tongues are spoken, but with whose 
history we are not all equally familiar. 

Theobald Mathew was born in Thomastown, 
October 10, 1790. He lost his parents while yet 
a child, and was adopted by Lady Elizabeth 
Mathew, who placed him under the tuition of the 
late Reverend Denis O'Donnell. At the age of 
thirteen he was sent to the lay academy of Kil- 
kenny, and seven years later removed to the 
College at Maynooth, to study for the priest- 
hood. In 1814 he was ordained in Dublin, and 
sent on a mission to the poor of Cork, where he 
was indefatigable in the pulpit, and at the sick 
man’s bedside ; the time not occupied in the sacred 
duties he devoted to the poor, and to the man- 
agement of the temporal concerns of his flock. 
His kind and smpathizing heart soon gained him 
the affection of all about him. Those who had 
no friends appointed him their executor, and for 
hundreds of such persons he willingly discharged 
that onerous office. For them he rejoiced “to 
spend and to be spent ;” and every day widened 
his sphere of duty. 

He was far from poor, yet his charities were 
only limited by his means. He purchased the 
Botanic Gardens at Cork as a cemetery, and 
opened it, not for Catholics alone, but for all de- 
nominations, allowing burial to the poor gratui- 
tously, and devoting the fees received from the 
wealthier classes to the Cork Infirmary. 

We need not here stop to tell our readers that the 
poor of Ireland are very poor, and that whisky is 
very cheap, and that if Irishmen have a fault it is 
that they have too great an affection for their na- 
tional beverage. To this wide-spread love of 
whisky our countrymen owe half their troubles, 
public and private. Twenty years ago benevolent 
Irishmen saw that the moral plague was spread- 
ing rather than abating. The late Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, who at that time was in parliament, 
endeavored to put down the vice by legislation. 
But he knew not the way to an Irishman’s con- 
science; that way Father Mathew knew far 
better; he knew that it lay through their hearts 
and feelings. Some members of the Society of 
Friends and others who had formed a temperance 
association at Cork, came to Father Mathew and 
urged him to join their association, and to lend it 
the benefit of his active aid. ‘ You have got the 
mission,” they said ; “ it is a mission from God ; 
do not reject it.” 

He could not refuse such an appeal. He felt 
that it was from God, and, like Saul of Tarsus, he 
obeyed the call. Fora year and a half he labored, 
but without result. Such prospects would have 
disheartened a man who acted on other than 
the highest motives. At length the movement 
began ; the huge mass of the populace began to 
perceive the motion, and gradually felt itself 
swayed along with it. The people began to re- 
nounce their accustomed beverage ; first by tens, 
then by hundreds, and ere long by thousands. In 
the Horse Bazaar, at Cork, Father Mathew held 
his temperance meetings twice a week. The 
most obdurate drunkards enrolled their names. 
His fame began to travel along the banks of the 
Shannon; crowds flocked to his standard at Kil- 





rush, and throughout Kerry and Limerick, till at 
last, in August, 1839, the long stifled ashes broke 
out into open flame. This was at Limerick, 
whither he had gone to preach for charity, at the 
request of the Bishop, Dr. Ryan, and where he 
received a communication from Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the Mayor of Limerick, entreating his interven- 
tion. The people no sooner heard that “ Father 
Mathew” was in Limerick than they poured into 
the city in thousands. The streets were so 
crowded, and so great the rush of temperance pos- 
tulants, that the iron railings opposite the houses 
where he was staying were carried away, and a 

ber of p thrown headlong into the 
Shannon. A cotemporary account says that 
“some of the Scots Greys, who attended to keep 
order, were lifted, with their horses, from the ground, 
and borne on by the rushing multitudes, who 
were so densely packed that some persons, cleverer 
than the rest, ran along quietly and securely on 
the heads and shoulders of the crowd.” 


To trace the progress of Father Mathew’s 
triumphs over drunkenness would be impossible 
in the brief space that we can devote to this 
sketch. It is enough to state that nearly the 
same scene occurred at Waterford, Lismore, Ennis, 
Cionmel, Thurles, Cashel, Templemore, Castle- 
comer, and Parsonstown. At the latter place not 
merely were the police compelled to be on the 
spot to keep order, but the Rifles were stationed 
outside the chapel on bended knees, with their 
bayonets fixed and pointed, forming’ a barrier 
against the rushing multitude, while within and 
without, to keep the avenues and the passages 
clear, a troop of cavalry moved up and down in 
slow and measured pace, the voices of the crowd 
producing in the distance a deep indistinct sound, 
like the swelling murmur of the sea. ‘ Within 
the vicarial residence,” says the same account, 
“and in strong contrast to the stirring scene 
without, sat the mild, unassuming, but extra- 
ordinary man round whom had collected this dis- 
play of martial pomp and numerical force.” 





To give our readers some idea of the extent of 
this extraordinary impulse communicated to the 
public mind by a single missionary, we may add 
the following statistics of Father Mathew’s suc- 
cess : “ In one day at Nenagh 20,000 persons took 
the pledge ; at Galway, in two days, 100,000; at 
Loughrea, in two days, 80,000; and on the road 
to Portumna from 180,000 to 200,000 more. His 
least success seems to have been in Dublin, where 
his converts in five days numbered only 70,000 
souls. There are few places of importance in Ire- 
land which Father Mathew has not visited. 

It is true that in our Jrish brethren Father 
Mathew has had a warm-hearted, impulsive people 
to deal with, and that he might have labored 
without success for years on the colder hearts of 
our Saxon brethren. But yet Father Mathew ac- 
complished a work which neither the terrors of 
the law nor the persuasions of parish priests could 
accomplish before his time. That work he did ; 
and though, doubtless, there have been relapses 
in individuals, the gain is as permanent as it was 
striking. And it has not stood still. It has 
crossed the Channel ; it has spread over England, 
France, and Germany, and even into the Scan 
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dinavian nations, whose northern winters render 
them more than ordinarily addicted to the use of 
ardent spirits. The impulse has extended even 
to America; and the success of Gough in the 
United States has been inferior only to that 
achieved by Father Mathew io Ireland. In 1844 
Father Mathew visited England, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he was received in London 
and other great cities, and the thousands who 
hastened to receive the pledge, testify equally to 
the need and progress of the remedy. 

His labors have been most disinterested. By 
his efforts in the cause of temperance he well-nigh 
reduced to bankruptcy his nearest relative, a dis- 
tiller in the south of Ireland. We wish we could 
add that Father Mathew has not, to some extent, 
ruined himself also by his benevolent exertions. 
His private resources, which at one time were 
large, were soon absorbed by the sacrifices which 
he was compelled to make in the cause «f temper- 
ance He even became oppressed with debts, and 
we understand that a very large portion of the life 
pension of £300 a year, settled on him by her 
Majesty, is devoted to the payment of insurances 
on his life to an amount sufficient to secure his 
creditors. Statesmen of all creeds have acknowl- 
edged the merits of Father Mathew’s services. 
The pence of the Irish poor, we fancy, would soon 
clear off Father Mathew’s debts if an appeal was 
made to them in the proper way. 

The Cork Constitution, since the 
Father Mathew, speaks of him as follows : 

* His reputation was not Irish or English, but 
European and American. By multitudes in every 
land his name was spoken and his memory re- 


lowed for resolutions inspired, and for benefits en- 
joyed. His motives, we believe, were single, his 
humanity genuine, and his benevolence great. 
Great, too, beyond example, was the resolution he 
wrought in the habits of a people, given beyond 





precedent to the excesses of “strong drink.” He 
labored honestly and energetically, sparing neither 
health nor time, deterred by no difficulty, declin- 
ing no fatigue, confronting with cheerfulness op- 
position, where he ought to have had co-operation, 
and persevering humbly and earnestly until ob- 
stinacy was overcome and credulity convinced, 
and until not a parish in the country could refuse 
to receive, as a benefactor, one whom it at first 
regarded as a cheat. For years he has been in a 
state of debility; for, apart from his amiability 
of disposition, his unassumingness of deportment, 
and his abstinence from participation in political 
or polemical contention, there is something melan- 
choly in the visible day-by-day decay of power 
and faculties which but lately were instinct with 
life and energy, that disposes us to look with sym- 
pathizing eye on any on whom the afflicting hand 
has thus heavily been laid.” 





VALUE OF PHRENOLOGY TO BUSI- 
NESS MEN. 


A GENTLEMEN under fifty years of age, from 
one of the large towns in Ohio, who called for an 
examination and written description of character, 
at our office, in December last, was described as 


possessing superior mechanical and business talent, 
| and a much higher degree of general talent and 
| character than falls to the lot of the majority of 
death of | 


business men. His head measured twenty-four 
inches in circumference, and he had a physical 
constitution of great hardiness and endurance to 
support the brain. He was distinguished for his 


| practical temperance, though he had naturally 
vered, and by tens of thousands will both be hal- | 


rather strong appetite and passions. After the ex- 


| amination he remarked to the following effect : 


**T came to this country many years ago, and on 


| the day of my landing at New York I met at the 


dock some friends who had resolved on visiting 
Mr. Fowler at his office to obtain phrenological 
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examinations, and insisted that I should accom- 
pany them; and after they had been examined, 
they requested me to take the seat, which I did 
very reluctantly, never having previously sub- 
mitted my head to a phrenological test, and 
knowing that I had many faults, was not disposed 
to permit them to be known to my friends. The 
examination was very faithful, and in some respects 
not very flattering. I was told that my Aliment- 
iveness was strong, and required restraint. That 
my Self-Esteem was hardly large enough to give 
me sufficient confidence in myself. That I ought 
to engage in some large business, because I had 
mechanical talent and practical intellect, com- 
bined with force of character and perseverance, 
which would enable me to succeed. This encour- 
aged me to try what I could do, and a new life 
seemed to open before me. 

‘*T found my way to the town of my present resi- 
dence with just six cents in my pocket, and en- 
gaged in business. And from that small begin- 
ning I have advanced in manufacturing until I do 
a business of over six hundred thousand dollars 
yearly. But I owe my success to Phrenology. It 
has assured me that I might hope for success ona 
large scale, and it has ever been at my elbow, as it 
were, whispering, ‘Go forward, be not afraid.’ 

* But one great reason of my success, through 
the influence of Phrenology, has been my ability 
to judge of the character of those who were in my 
employment, and with whom I had occasion to 
transact business. For you must know, as soon 
as I had the means to procure the works, after my 
first examination, I bought Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Combe’s Lectures, and other phrenological books, 
and made myself, as far as possible, conversant 
with the subject, so that I could estimate char- 
acter by the form of the head. Thus, for instance, 
I would encourage and cultivate a modest young 
man, whom I perceived possessed talent and high 
moral worth, and qualify him as soon as possible to 
take a responsible place in my business. One whose 
head indicated arrogance and ambition beyond 
his talent and integrity—who had a desire for 
responsible positions beyond what he was able to 
fill, [could understand him, and refrain from giv- 
ing him power that he would not wield honestly 
or well. Moreover, I have employed the light this 
science has given me in governing and superin- 
tending my workmen and apprentices, and though 
my business is exceedingly large and complicated, 
Ihave been enabled to manage it with compara- 
tively little friction, because I could select my as- 
sistants, and manage my employees in such a man- 
ner, that I have obtained the best of services with 
the utmost willingness and cheerfulness. 


**T assure you I owe much to Phrenology, not 
only in regard to my pecuniary and business suc- 
cess, but also in respect to my own personal habits 
and the restraint and modification of my passions ; 
for I have restricted my appetite to perfect obe- 
dience to the laws of Physiology, and enjoy the 
most uninterrupted health; and though able to 
command all the luxuries of life, I often content 
myself with a crust of corn-bread and a glass of 
water for a meal. Besides, I have been able to 
develop my intellect, and harmonize my moral 
nature on the basis of phrenological truth, so that 
my plane of life and enjoyment has been elevated 
very considerably.” 
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SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 


AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


A very interesting work has just been published by Dix, Edwards & Co., 
of this city, from the pen of C. J. Andersson, entitled ‘“‘ Lake Ngami; or, 
Explorations and Discoveries in South-Western Africa.” We have been per- 
mitted by the publishers to copy several of its engravings, with sketches 
illustrative of the condition and habits of the people of Southern Africa, of 
whom so little is known to the reading world. We regret that our space 
does not allow us to present to our readers more extended descriptions of 


THE DAMARAS, MALE AND FEMALE, 

these people. The work is an octavo, of a size corresponding with that of 
Dr. Kane, and though it treats of sultry heat and tropical scenes, it is not 
42 unfit companion to “ Arctic Explorations,” which treats of eternal winter. 
Nature kindly adapts her children to these excesses of heat and cold, but 
they of the extremes can not interchange habitations. Let us rejoice that we 
eccupy a medium between these extremes, and can therefore endure both. 

Tae Damanas, Mate AnD Femate.—The temperament of the man 
indicates health and vigor, combined with a good degree of power. The 
face is not ill formed, and the forehead appears to be quite good. There is 
more of the perpendicular in this head than is generally the case in the Afri- 
can race. The head indicates too little Conscientiousness and Cautiousness. 
It appears to be narrow and sloping from the region of Firmness, while the 
head appears broad from ear to ear, indicating cruelty, deceit, dishonesty, 
and recklessness. Intellectually, we venture little in the assertion, that 
this man might be cultivated by education to a very considerable degree. 








There appears to be a good development of Calculation, Language, Compari- 
son, and Causality. 

The head of the woman, though mainly covered up, indicates but little de- 
velopment, except in the region of perception and memory. Of the his- 
tory of this tribe we quote from the work before us: 

«The Damaras, speaking generally, are an exceedingly fine race of men. 
Indeed, it is by no means unusual to meet with individuals six feet and 
some inches in height, and symmetrically proportioned withal. Their fea- 
tures are, besides, good and regular; and many might serve as perfect 
models of the human figure. Their air and carriage, moreover, is very 

graceful and expressive. But, though their outward appearance de- 
notes great strength, they can by no means compare, in this respect, 
with even moderately strong Europeans. The complexion of these 
people is dark, though not entirely black; but great difference is ob- 
servable in this respect. Their eyes are black, but the expression is 
rather soft. The women are often of the most delicate and sym- 
metrical form, with full and rounded forms, and very small hands 
and feet. Nevertheless, from their precarious mode of life, and con- 
stant exposure to the sun, etc., any beauty they possess is soon lost ; 
and, in a more advanced age, many become the most hideous of human 
beings. Both sexes are exceedingly filthy in their habits. Neither 
men nor women wear much clothing. Their habiliments consist 
merely of a skin or two of sheep or goats, with the hair on or off, 
which they wrap loosely round the waist, or throw across the shoul- 
ders. These skins, as with their own limbs, are besmeared with 


large quantities of red ochre and grease; and, with the wealthier 
classes, are ornamented with coarse iron and copper beads, of various 
size. Independently of the skins, the women wear a kind of bodice, 


JONKER AFRIKANER. 


made from thousands of little rounded pieces of ostrich egg-shells,.strung 
on threads—seven or eight such strings being fastened together; but I am 
not sure that it is not more for ornament than real utility The head- 
dress of the married women is curious and highly picturesque, being not 
unlike a helmet in shape and general appearance. Womanin all nations seems 
fond of decoration, and the dusky daughter of sultry Africa is no exception, 

‘«* Few ornaments are worn by the men, who prefer seeing them on the per- 
sons of their wives and daughters. The women, when they can afford it, 
wear a profusion of iron and copper rings—those of gold or brass are held 
in little estimation—round their wrists and ankles. The weapons of the 
Damaras are the assegai, the kierie, and the bow and arrow; they have also 
a few guns. The head of the assegai consists of iron, and is usually kept 
well polished; being, moreover, of a soft texture, it is easily sharpened, or 
repaired, if out of order. The shaft, though, at times, also made of iron, is 
commonly of wood, the end being usually ornamented with a bushy ox-tail. 
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On account of its great breadth, the assegai is not 
well adapted for stabbing, and its weight is such 
that it can not be thrown to any considerable 
distance. This weapon, in short, is chiefly used 
instead of a knife, and, though rather an awkward 
substitute, it answers the purpose tolerably well. 
The kierie is a favorite weapon with the Damaras. 
They handle it with much adroitness, and kill 
birds and small quadrupeds with surprising dex- 
terity. Most savage tribes in Southern Africa 
use this instrument with great advantage and 





BAYEYE MAN AND WOMAN. 


effect. Thus, in speaking of the Matabili, Harris 
says: “* They rarely miss a partridge or a guinea- 
fowl on the wing.” In an experienced hand, the 
kierie becomes a most dangerous and effective 
weapon, as a single well-directed blow is sufficient 
to lay low the strongest man. The bow and arrow, 
on the other hand, though a constant companion, 
is not, with the Damaras, as effective as it ought 
to be. They are very superstitious, and swear by 
‘the tears of their mothers.’ They steal without 
hesitation.” 

Baveye Man anp Woman.—Here is a power- 
ful frame, broad shoulders, and strong organiza- 
tion. A similar form of head to that of Afri- 


[Fes., 





kaner is seen in the man. He appears to have 
a retreating forehead, unlike the Damaras, with 
great predominance at the lower part like that 


| of the American Indians, while the sidehead is 


very strongly developed, indicating great du- 
plicity, selfishness, and severity, in combination 
with feeble moral organs and large Firmness. 


| The ordinary African head, such as we find in 
| the United States, and, indeed, the skulls of those 


which have come to us from Northern and Western 
Africa, are comparatively narrow and flattened 
on the sides; but 
here we have all 
the selfishness, 
treachery, and 
cruelty of the 
warlike tribes of 
North America, 
with much of the 
tact and intellect- 
ual sharpness also 
which belong to 
our aborigines. 

‘«In person, fea- 
ture, and com- 
plexion the Ba- 
yeye appear close- 
ly allied to the 
Ovambo and the 
Hill Damaras. 

** The language 
of the Bayeye 
bears consider- 
able resemblance 
to the Ovaherero ; 
and has, more- 
over, some affinity 
with the dialects 
of the east coast, 
though two or 
three ‘ klicks’ 
would seem to 
indicate a Hotten- 
tot origin. 

“The Bayeye 
are much given 
to lying and pil- 
fering, and are as 
suspicious as they 
are deceitful and 
thievish. 

“ The men, ex- 
cept when hunt- 
ing and fishing, in 
which pursuits 
they show great 
activity, usually lead a very idle life at home. 
All the drudgery falls on the women, who till the 
ground, reap, and afterward cleanse and grind 
the corn, etc. 

“They live in large round huts covered with 
matting made of rushes. 

““The men have adopted, as in many other 
things, the dress of their conquerors, the Bechu- 
anas, which consists simply of a piece of skin, 
broad in front, tied round the waist, with a tassel 
attached to it on each side falling down over the 
hips; and, in addition to this, they wear a skin, or 
light caross, which they accommodate to the 
body according to the state of the weather. 





“The women dress very much like those of the 
Damaras, viz., with a short skin skirt, which, as 
well as their own persons (when they can afford 
it), is profusely bedecked with beads, and various 
brass, copper, and iron ornaments. But the cut 
will give a far better idea of the appearance, at- 
tire, ete., of these people, than can be conveyed 
in words, 

** They derive their chief subsistence from the 
produce of the soil, which is fertile, yielding the 
necessaries of life in abundance, and with little 
labor. 

“The Bayeye are fond of hunting ; and, as the 
country abounds in game, the spoils of the chase 
contribute materially to the support of the peo- 
ple. They are, moreover, expert fishermen. They 
either strike the fish with a barbed spear, or, 
more commonly, capture them in nets.” 

JonkKER ArrikaNner.—This is a very remark- 
able organization: a very broad, deep chest, and 
thick-set, stout-made man, with very strong vital 
apparatus, joined with a very large base of brain. 
If the reader will observe the exceeding width 
of the head through Acquisitiveness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Secretiveness, above and forward of 
the ears, he will readily perceive the excessive de- 
velopment of those organs. Such expansion of 
the sidehead we rarely find. The tophead ap- 
pears to be low and contracted. The eye can 
readily trace the outline of the head, though it is 
partially covered, indicating that the moral or- 
gans are much less powerful than those which 
give selfishness, slyness, and cruelty. Benevolence 
is very low, while Destructiveness is excessive, 
which renders him destitute of that kindness and 
sympathy which so frequently distinguish the Af- 
rican race. 

Jonker Afrikaner was a wily and treacherous 
robber-chieftain of the Namaqua tribe, who was 
callous to all the better feelings of our nature. 
Our travelers sent for him to make a treaty of 
friendship. They presented him with a splendid 
cocked hat and richly gilt uniform — a court 
dress, in fact, that had once probably adorned 
the person of some great man when paying his re- 
spects to majesty, and with which the African 
chief expressed himself highly gratified. 

“Being desirous of obtaining a likeness of so 
famous a personage as Afrikaner, I requested him 
one day to put on this costume, and allow me to 
take his portrait. He good-naturedly consented 
to my solicitation, and on the following morning 
appeared duly appareled. We rather expected to 
have a laugh at him, since his gait and figure 
were somewhat unprepossessing; but we were 
disappointed. He marched up to his seat with a3 
much ease and dignity as if he were familiar with 
the usage of courts.” 

Ovamso Man anv Woman.—In intellect we 
see nothing remarkable in his portrait; but his 
head is more amply developed in the moral region, 
particularly in Conscientiousness and Cautious- 
ness, and less large above and about the ears. It 
does not run up to a peak in the center like the 
Bayeye, nor is it narrow and sloping like the 
Damaras, nor is it broad and low like the head of 
Afrikaner. The form and figure are rather good, 
indicating agility, sprightliness, and ease of ac- 
tion, while the form of the woman indicates 
smoothness, plumpness, and general harmony and 
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balance. Rather a favorable organization moral- 
ly and physically is seen in the man, not unlike that 
of the Damaras in form, but with better moral, 
and not as good intellectual, developments. 

“The features of the Ovambo women, though 
coarse, are not unpleasing. When young they 
possess very good figures. As they grow older, 
however, the symmetry gradually disappears, and 
they become exceedingly stout and ungainly. 
One of the causes of this is probably to be found 
in the heavy copper ornaments with which they 


OVAMBO MAN 


load their wrists and ankles. Some of the ankie- 
rings must weigh as much as two or three pounds, 
and they have often a pair on each leg. More- 
over, their necks, waists, and hips are almost hid- 
den from view, by a profusion of shells, cowries, 
and beads of every size and color, which some- 
times are rather prettily arranged. These orna- 
ments, together with a narrow and soft piece of 
skin in front, and another behind of stout hide, 
constitute the dress of the Ovambo ladies. An- 
other cause of their losing their good looks in 
comparatively early life, is the constant and se- 
Vere labor they are obliged to undergo. In this 
/\’ land of industry, no one is allowed to be idlé, and 





AND WOMAN, 


this is more especially the case with the females. 
Work begins at sunrise and ends at sunset. 

“ The hair of both men and women is short, crisp, 
and woolly. With the exception of the crown, 
which is always left untouched, the men often 
shave the head, which has the effect of magnify- 
ing the natural prominence of the hinder parts of 
it. The women, on the other hand, not satisfied 
with the gifts nature has bestowed upon them, 
resort, like the polished ladies of Europe, to arti- 
ficial exaggerations. They besmear and stiffen 
: the hair with 
cakes of grease 
and a vermilion- 
colored substance 
which, from be- 
ing constantly 
added to and 
pressed upon it, 
gives to the upper 
part of the head 
a broad and fiat 
look. The per- 
sons of the wom- 
en are also pro- 
fusely besmeared 
with grease and 
red ochre 

** Besides ear- 
rings of beads or 
shells, the men 
display but few 
ornaments. With 
regard to cloth- 
ing, both sexes 
are more scantily 
attired than the 
Damaras. 

“The Ovambo, 
so far as came 
under our own 
observation, were 
strictly honest. 
Indeed, they ap- 
peared to enter- 
tain a great hor- 
ror of theft; and 
said, that a man 
detected in pil- 
fering would be 
brought to the 
king's residence, 
and there speared 
to death. In va- 
rious parts of the 
country a kind of 
magistrate is ap- 
| pointed, whose duty is to report all misdemeanors, 
Without permission, the natives would not even 
touch any thing; and we could leave our camp 
free from the least apprehension of being plun- 
dered. Asa proof of their honesty, I may men- 
tion, that, when we left the Ovambo country, the 
servants forgot some trifles; and such was the in- 
tegrity of the people, that messengers actually 
came after us a very considerable distance to re- 
store the articles left behind. In Damara and Nam- 
aqua-land, on the contrary, a traveler is in con- 
stant danger of being robbed ; and, when stopping 
at a place, it is always necessary to keep the strict- 
est watch on the movements of the inhabitants. 














* But honesty was not only the good quality of 
this fine race of men. There was no pauperism 
in the country. Crippled and aged people, more- 
over, seemed to be carefully tended and nursed. 
What a contrast to their neighbors, the Damaras, 
who, when a man becomes old, and no longer able 
to shift for himself, carry him into the desert or 
the forest, where he soon falls a prey to wild 
beasts, or is left to perish on his own hearth! 
Nay, he is often knocked on the head, or other- 
wise put to death. 

“The Ovambo are very national, and exceed- 
ingly proud of their native soil. They are offended 
when questioned as to the number of chiefs by 
whom they are ruled. ‘We acknowledge only 
one king. Buta Damara,’ they would add, with 
a contemptuous smile, *‘ when possessed of a few 
cows, considers himself at once a chieftain.’ 

«The people have also very strong local attach- 
ments. At an after-period, while Mr. Galton 
was waiting at St. Helena for a ship to convey 
him to England, he was told—‘ That slaves were 
not exported from south of Benguela because 
they never thrived when taken away, but became 
home-sick, and died.’ ” y 


~_-_o 
POWER OF BODY OVER MIND. 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE PHYSICAL sys- 
TEM DETERMINE THE CAPACITY OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL, 





BY CLAUDIUS. 


[con« LUDED FROM JANUARY NUMBER.] 


Vast armies of children are almost ru- 
ined in body and mind every year by the 
dietetic habits which they are allowed, and, 
in too many instances, even compelled, to 
adopt. ‘Troops of children, at the age of 
ten or twelve years, and sometimes even 


younger still, become as decided epicures, 
and as much attached to their favorite meats 
and drinks, as ever drunkard was attached 
They must have their tea and 


to his bowl. 
coffee, and in some cases even their wines 
and cigars, with as much regularity as they 
come to the table. I once rebuked a boy, 
twelve years old, for smoking, and advised 
him to quit the vile habit now, while he 
could. .His reply would have come with a 
fitting grace from a veteran in vice——he said 
he had smoked so long now, thateit would 
be hard quitting! Children grow up in the 
pools of intemperance, as poisonous plants 
spring up spontaneously in the beds of low, 
filthy marshes—and they naturally become 
idle, dissipated, degraded, and depraved, 
boiling over and fired up with passion, and 
fully prepared to tread in darkest paths of 
vice and infamy. It would be contrary to 
all the analogies of nature, that bodies thus 
loathsome and depraved should be the 
habitations of minds purified and refined. 
Filthy hovels are only fit habitations for 
filthy animals and crawling reptiles; and 
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there they instinctively take shelter—there 
they seek refuge and congregate. Lizards, 
toads, snails, and disgusting reptiles seek 
the most noisome retreats. So in degraded 
and filthy bodies, made so by dissipation, 
idleness, and transgression, spring up into 
rank and luxuriant growth all the vile and 
dangerous passions that poison, and wither, 
and deface, and blast,and ruin. There isa 
revolting and fearful affinity between such 
polluted soil and such polluted fruit. Pu- 
rity and perfection of body are essential to 
purity and perfection of mind. 

If this proposition is admitted, it follows 
that the conditions of the body are an ob- 
ject of primary importance. ‘The means 
by which it may be improved and refined 
can not be safely regarded with that reckless 
indifference so often manifested and openly 
professed. It becomes a problem of incal- 
culable importance, how the conditions of 
the body may be modified so as to produce 
the highest degree of permanent usefulness 
as well as intellectual and moral excellence. 
This, indeed, is the true science of life. 
And it has been well said by Dr. Metcalf, 
that “life is the problem of problems, the 
solution of which would clear up a thousand 
other mysteries, and banish innumerable 
errors from the pages of science. And it 
may be asserted with confidence, that 
whoever is without faith in the power of 
well-directed effurt to solve it, will never 
accomplish much toward enlarging the 
empire of man over the numerous evils by 
which he is ‘surrounded. A complete 
knowledge of this subject would do more 
toward elevating the condition of mankind, 
than the power of transmuting the baser 
metals into gold, or even charcoal into the 
precious diamond; for all the riches of 
earth are not to be compared with health.” 


It is not because the changeful and decay- 
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ing particles of the body are in themselves 
so valuable, but 
combination «. .appiness and knowledge 
in this life are derived. ‘The body is *Le 
thing, so to speak, which the - 


because throneh *!.0), 


ud uses to 
secure its knowled“” sud happiness. 

This ~..w of the conditions and capacity 
of mind opens before the philanthropist an 
immense, uncultivated territory, into which 
he is invited to enter and labor with tire- 
less diligence. He need not be told, that 
it is useless to struggle for the elevation 
and improvement of generations yet to 
come. He need not be told, that life is all 
filled and overflowing with accidents, nor 
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that every thing transpires according to the 
immutable, changeless decrees of Fate. 
He need not be told, that his kind and be- 
nignant heavenly Father makes blind men, 
deaf men, mutes, cripples, idiots, and mani- 
acs. He need not be told, that the pathway 
of life is so completely hemmed in with 
special providences, that it is useless to rely 
upon personal effort and obedience to the 
laws of existence. He need not be tof, 
that mind is a thing of accident, and that 
God is just as pleased with the birth of a 
fool as with the birth of a Newton. Toall 
the silly teachers of such vile doctrines he 
will say, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.” 
Such false philosophy is the offspring of 
disobedience, and was originally intended 
as a mere apology for transgression. ‘This 
is a wholesale, but most unjust and irrev- 
erent method of charging the results of 
man’s reckless fully and crime upon Him 
who never errs—who never has, who nev- 
er will, commit a single mistake. It is the 
duty of man so to_live as not to involve him- 
self in trouble, nor entail wretchedness and 
ruin upon the children who are to succeed 
him upon the theater of life. For more 
than fifty centuries, the fearful deluge of 
sin, sorrow, and misery has dashed its fu- 
rious waves over the great family of man— 
and the world has laid it all to the great 
and infinite God! This has been the pop- 
ular blasphemy of mankind for ages! 

When we look at the doctrines that have 
been promulgated for many hundreds of 
years, either directly, or by neglecting to 
teach the contrary, it is no wonder that the 
world has abounded with suffering and 
crime. Vain is it to preach to men obe- 
dience in the morning, and give them un- 
bridled license to transgression in the eve- 
ning. Vain is it to talk to them of the ex- 
ercise of abstract faith, and of the cultiva- 
tion of their moral and religious feelings, 
and n ver utter a single syllable of con- 
de~_, ation against their continual violations 
of the laws of their physical constitutions, 
or point out the way of happiness through 
obedience to physical laws. ‘The glutton 
can no more serve God acceptably than the 
adulterer, the drunkard, the liar, the rob- 
ber, or pirate. 

Gluttony is a great and desolating evil— 
a form of sin taught to children so early, 
that they never learn the value of simplicity 
and temperance in diet. They are stuffed, 
and surfeited, and bloated, and their appe- 
tites perverted, long before they leave their 





cradles and venture into the streets alone. 
They are eating at all times of the day, and 
nearly every hour of the night. If a child 
wakes from unquiet slumber, feeling fever- 
ish and fretful, the tender-hearted mother 
thinks it must have something to eat to 
hush its cries. If it stumbles over a chair, 
it must be fed with a cluster of raisins to 
keep it quiet. If it learns to count five or 
ten, or to say A or B, or tell who was the 
first man and woman, and how old Methu- 
selah was when he died, a rich piece of 
minced pie or fruit-cake is the welcome 
reward. His appetite increases with years 
—he goes out into the depraved word, is 
invited into fashionable society, eats, drinks, 
overtasks his digestive organs, robs the 
brain of its energies, becomes a grass sen- 
sualist, transmits his own rank and beastly 
appetite to his children, and finally dies— 
having all along defrauded his mind by de- 
basing his body, and having the brutal con- 
solation, that he has had his full share of 
animal enjoyments. 

Against these continued and oft-repeated 
violations of the laws of life the pulpit too 
seldom thunders its solemn and impressive 
warnings. It does indeed cry out, and 
spare not, against the sin of tippling and 
drunkenness—and so far so good—but 
against over-eating, over-working, over- 
sleeping, or sleeping too little, over-dress- 
ing, ete., etc., all of which, or any of 
which, prevents the mind’s sweet commu- 
nion with God, scarce a single warning is 
ever uttered. And yet attention, strict at- 
tention to these subjects must be given, or 
the mind is but poorly prepared to obey 
God’s moral law. Adam’s original sin, as 
it is called, though it were a hundred times 
more aggravating than the Scriptural ac- 
count of it, compared with our crimes 
against God’s laws, was like mole-hills at 
the foot of the Andes. 

Behold the vast armies of dyspeptic 
young men and women in this country! 
probably ten dyspeptics to one drunkard! 
all made so by their long-continued viola- 
tions of the laws of life. They are but 
little better qualified fer usefulness, and for 
pure and fervent devotion to their Maker, 
than the man who habitually drinks, and 
occasionally plunges into the filth of the 
gutter. When did the pulpit, except in @ 
few recent and honorable exceptions, ever 
sound its notes of warning against this 
mammoth evil? this evil that uproots s° 
much happiness, ruins so many minds and 
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bodies, and plunges so many of its wretched 
victims into early graves? How many 
churches are warned by their pastors 
against the disgusting sin of gluttony, and 
against all those dangerous habits that are 
nearly certain to bring on the dyspepsia, with 
all its nameless concomitant evils? The 
Bible thunders forth its alarms with an em- 
phasis against this sin, ranking it with 
drunkenness, and pronounces upon it the 
same fearful woes: “ Be not among wité- 
bibbers, among riotous eaters of flesh; for 
the DRUNKARD and the GLuTron shall come 
to poverty.” * o 
The whole civilized world, and espe-— 
cially the evangelical ministry, long since 
waked up to a full sense of the terribly 
desolating,evils of drunkenness ; but it is 
slumbering and yawning over the sin of 
gluttony, as though it were not rebuked 
in the Bible, and as though mind had no 
connection with matter. Phrenology has 
called attention to this subject, and its re- 
proofs shall be heard. The world is alrea- 
dy slowly, but surely, and with unfaltering 
tread, marching up to that point when dys- 
pepsia and cther diseases arising from glut- 
tony will be regarded with the same de- 
gree of disapprobation as drunkenness. Its 
debilitating and prostrating influences upon 
the mind will be better known than in 
years gone by. Among the many excel- 
lent things said by Horace Mann, he never 
uttered a truer sentiment than when he 
said, that “Lying lips are no more an 
abomination in the sight of God than a dys- 
peptic stomach.” How can a man think 
clearly and vigorously, and worship his 
Creator with pleasure and acceptably, when 
the health of the appetite is destroyed, and 
a resistless, murbid craving has taken its 
place’—-when sickness, headache, and 
fevers have become his constant compan- 
ions'—when the bowels are habitually 
disordered, feet constantly cold, the circu- 
lation irregular, the whole system afflicted 
with general weakness and debility, and 
morning, noon, and evening haunted with 
all the excruciating horrors of extreme ner- 
vous excitability, and mental peevishness 
and irritability? These are evils that dis- 
qualify the victim for happiness and useful- 
ness, either in the church or out of it. Dys- 
pepsia is the father of a vast host of kindred 
abominations. It is mowing down thousands 
and thousands every year, and blasting and 
destroying the best minds in the land. 











Oh, ye Christians, and Christian minis- 
ters, of every name and denomination! 
whom your Diyine Master has pronounced 
to be the salt Of the earth; in the name of 
science; in the name of all that is valuable 
in your holy religion ; and in behalf of the 
present, as well as the generations to come, 
I adjure you to wake up to this subject! 
Look wel] to the welfare of your bodies, if 
you»would promote the welfare of your 
minds. “To be a perfect man,” as has 
been well said by an able writer, “it is 
necessary to have a perfect organization, 
impressed by the perfection of education 
and of circumstances ;” and, it might be 


added, this organization must be guarded 
and protected by those habits of life con- 
sistent with its permanent welfare. 


The true knowledge of the mind's de- 
pendence upon the conditions of the phys- 
ical system naturally bring us to a sense 
of our true responsibility. Drunkenness is 
by no means the only great and crying sin 
of the land. We see that what we eat 
changes the conditions of the body, and 
consequently the mind, quite as much as 
what we drink. If, however, a man dies 
from the intemperate use of brandy, he is 
said, in popular parlance, to have commit- 
ted suicide—killed himself. The surviving 
wife and children are pointed at as the dis- 
graced survivors of a drunken husband and 
father. The cause of his untimely death 
is never alluded to in the family circle—or 
if itis, the cheeks of all are crimsoned with 
the blush of shame. But if instead of the 
death of the drunkard, that husband and 
father dies the death of the g/utton—prelim- 
inary to which he overloads an already 
jaded and disordered stomach with unripe 
fruit, green vegetables, fried oysters, lob- 
ster-salad, rich fruit-cake, ice-cream, etc., 
the calamity is christened “ one of the spe- 
cial, inscrutable dispensations of Divine 
Providence,” especially if he is a member 
of a wealthy, fashionable, aristocratic circle 
of society. Then the mourners share 
largely in the tender sympathies of thou- 
sands of “ the best people in town.” If in 
a paroxysm of delirium tremens, brought on 
by long and excessive use of ardent spirits, 
a man cuts his throat with a razor, or mur- 
ders his family, at the bar of public opinion 
he is held morally responsible for the aw- 
ful crimes he has committed. But if he 
kills himself in the most fashionable and 
approved style with dyspepsia, or induces 
insanity by the gratification of a self-crea- 
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ted, morbid appetite in the use of unwhole- 
some food, taken at improper hours, and in 
intemperate quantities, the phenomenon 
is said to be one of the deep and unfathom- 
able mysteries of the Divine Mind! Our 
Maker does not believe a word of it! not 
one word of it! though most solemnly as- 
serted hy him over whose shoulders is 
spread the sacerdotal mantle ! 

It is very customary with all families in 
this country who feel able to afford it, to 
make our holidays seasons of feasting and 
dissipation. ‘True, the champagne and 
brandy bottles are banished from the side- 
board—but the geese, and turkeys, and 
ducks, and roast pigs, righ pastry, and fruit- 
cake, quite as depraving and debilitating, 
have taken their place. This kind of dis- 
sipation has the advantage of being sanc- 
tioned by the very highest modern eccle- 
siastical authority and practice, and the 
people suffer from its effects on their health 
and morals quite as seriously as they would 
from the same amount of indulgence not 
rendered respectable by the indorsement 
of the best society. We need not marvel 
that death is annually mowing down his 
millions of youthful victims. We may cease 
to wonder that all our graveyards and ceme- 
teries are filled with infant tombs. It has 
been said, that “death loves a shining 
mark.” In so few words, a more slander- 
ous imputation against the goodness of God 
was never uttered. He is not pleased with 
so much sickness, so muca suffering, and 
so much early death. He is displeased with 
all this sad wreck of human happiness. It 
is all the terrible retribution of violated law. 
The jails, and penitentiaries, prison-houses, 
and the gallows, all over the land, are no 
more the sad mementoes of man’s sinful- 
ness and depravity, than our deaf and dumb, 
blind and lunatic asylums, insane hospitals, 
hospitals for the sick, and idiotic retreats, 
scattered over nearly every State of this 
Union. Does God wantonly inflict these 
legions of woes upon the suffering children 
of our race? I tell you nay! we are the 
murderers of our own happiness and wel- 
fare. Every tear of sorrow that was-ever 
shed—every sigh that was ever heaved— 
every groan that was ever uttered—-and every 
sensation of pain that was ever experienced, 
have all been the sad results of violated 
law. But as long as the true relations of 
our minds to our bodies, and of our bodies 
to the external world, and the dependence 
of the one upon the other, are unknown and 
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denied in the schools of morals and religion, 
so long will man blasphemously charge the 
results of his own folly and ignorance upon 
his heavenly Father—and so long will the 
world, with its Wretched millions, move on 
in its mournful pilgrimage of depravity and 
crime. Man never will reform, until he ad- 
mits his guilt. He never will essentially 
improve, until he confesses himself to be 
the parent of all his woes, and recognizes 
his ability to obey the laws of his God, and 
thus avoid their penalties. When that con- 
viction shall become universal, the moral 
aspect of the universe shall be changed! 
A second Eden shall dawn upon the world, 
and earth shall again be made radiant with 
primeval innocenée and beauty. 





STAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


No greater error can exist in the minds 
of young men—when business becomes dull 
at home, or they have a vague desire to go 
somewhere and try to do something very 
smart—than to rush to great cities for em- 
ployment. They think that such a vast 
amount of work as there is to do in a city, 
and such an innumerable number of situa- 
tions as are to be filled, they surely can 
find a place without trouble, either in a la- 
borious or genteel department; and not 
only so, but that they can take their choice 
among many. 

In respect to the amount of work to be 
done and the positions to be filled, their 
suppositions are correct; but to find a va- 
cancy in either is noteasy. The very fact 
that everybody thinks the city is the place 
to find employment, sends applicants from 
every point of the compass, and this idea 
brings several persons for every vacant 
place. 

There are several reasons why it is dif- 
ficult for a stranger, unaccustomed to city 
life, to obtain employment. In the first 
place, a person acquainted with the city 
can render more efficient service, at first, 
than a stranger ; besides, if a place becomes 
vacant in a store or shop where there 
are other persons employed, it is natural 
that these should prefer to have the place 
filled by an acquaintance. Employers also 
would prefer one that comes indorsed by 
an old hand, and it is not uncommon for a 
person,when leaving a situation, to recom- 
mend a successor—some relative, perhaps, 
or old friend. It rarely happens that em- 
ployers are obliged to take on strangers 
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without some person in their employ, °F 
some person connected with their family, 
recommending and indorsing the applicant. 
This gives better securityder faithful serv- 
ice and more trustworthy onduct than ex- 
ists in the case of utter strangers; and 
though the stranger might be the better 
man, as to talent, and worth, and faithful- 
ness, still the employer, anxious to sup- 
ply the want of help as soon as may be, 
prefers to take the one well recommend- 
ed, rather than to consume time and pa- 
tience to try experiments with the man 
from the country. 

It often happens that new and very valu- 
able recruits in the departments of business 
in the city come from the country, but 
do soon the recommendation of their rel- 
atives or friends in the city, so that a fresh 
supply of country health and country hon- 
esty are available to employers and to the 
business world, through those who are in 
their service and were originally from the 
rural districts. 

Another reason why places in the city 
are not so easily obtained by persons from 
abroad is, the immense amount of foreign 
immigration which is every week poured 
upon our shores. These persons are to be 
sent to the poor-house and there supported 
at public charge, or to be occupied in vari- 
ous pursuits in the city, where they can earn 
their living. Sometimes as many as ten 
thousand in a week are landed in the sin- 
gle city of New York. Almost all these 
people have relatives, who will of course 
use their influence with their acquaintances 
to procure situations for the new-comers. 
In most places they are obliged to take the 
lowest positions; but this has a tendency 
to lift into higher places those who have 
had more experience. 

The Commissioners of Emigration, also, 
take means to distribute this increase of 
population as far as practicable into indus- 
trial channels, to keep them out of the alms- 
house ; and employers wishing for cheap 
help apply for these people, and in many in- 
stances drive their older help, who can earn 
and have been clamoring for higher wages, 
into the streets, to seek new situations ; 
and, as they can give recommendation, they 
soon find employment at better wages. 

Now, when all these causes are continu- 
ally and persistently at work in every lane 
and corner, shop and mansion, of the great 
metropolis, is it not the height of folly for a 
young farmer, perhaps two hundred miles 








in the country, to leave his home with just 
money enough to reach the city and to pay 
his board for a week, in quest of a situation, 
without a soul knowing him and without a 
line to recommend him to any body in it. 
Hardly a day passes that one or mor 

these disappointed persons do not call upon 
us, begging for anything to do to pay their 
board until they can find something better ; 
or soliciting us to help them obtain a situ- 


ation, or to lend them money to get back, © 


at the very cheapest rate, to their friends 
in the country. We adjure them to stay 
on their farms—study how they may in- 
e the products of their homesteads— 
to raising fruit—make a garden of the 
old farm—go West and take up new ones 
—anything rather than abando 
the vain hope of coming to th 
making a fortune. For every 
in the city there are hundreds bank- 
rupts; and for every individual who 
achieves high success and prosperity, there 
are ten at least who merely keep soul and 
body together. 
We close, as we began, by saying to 
young men: “ Stay in the Country.” 









THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; 
OR, WHAT HAS BEEN LIKED, AND WHAT WOULD 
BE LIKED. 


Ir is usually, we believe, accounted a great ad- 
vantage to have a clergyman well acquainted with 
the mental, moral, and religious condition of those 
whom he addresses weekly. An acquaintance 
with his audience in these respects is, indeed, ab- 
solutely necessary, in a greater or less degree, in 
order to his accomplishing any thing like a proper 
adaptation of his teachings to the capacities, wants, 
and peculiarities of all kinds, of those whose best 
interests he is bound to promote. Without some 
such acquaintance he can not “ rightly divide the 
word of truth,” nor give to each a portion in good 
season ; without it, he can not make his teachings, 
admonitions, and ministrations exactly appropriate 
to those whom he addresses; and without it, he 
must often shoot his arrows so that they can 
never reach the minds and hearts which they 
may have been intended to reach. 

This acquaintance with the audience which he 
addresses, so important to the clergyman in en- 
abling him to adapt his teachings to the character, 
condition, and circumstances of his hearers, has 
sometimes suggested the thought, that if an editor 
could in any way obtain a similar knowledge of 
the mental whereabouts of his readers, it might 
be made use of so as to make his labors both more 
exactly adapted to their wants and their wishes, 
and more acceptable or more highly appreciated. 
If an editor could summon up before him, when 
he is writing, or wondering in much perplexity 
what he can write about with the highest pros- 
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do a little toward drawing such a portrait, and 
furnishing such glimpses into the mentalinteriors, 
of a portion at least, of the readers of Tue Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JourNAL. We have had access to 
some letters which were written by two of the 
readers of this Journal, and by the help of these, 
and a recollection of our own impressions when 
perusing the same articles, we hope to be able to 
give some tolerably fair representations of how 
the contents of the Journal have been relished 
for some months past, what impressions they have 
made or deepened, what suggestions they have 


for further inform- 


In this way, we think, 
we may be doing some service both to the con- 
ductors and the readers of this Journal, setting 
forth to the former some demonstration of the 
importance of reporting themselves, and telling 
what they think or what they would like to be 
informed about, and furnishing to the latter and 
their corps of contributors some hints as to the 
most acceptable or useful articles in the past, and 
as to what is most wanted or most likely to be 


this portraiture of 


three minds, we deem it proper to state how ac- 
cess was obtained to the thoughts of two of these 
three, as a hint may be thereby furnished to those 
Philanthropic persons who would rejoice to do 


to those who may 


have promising young persons among their rela- 
tives or Scquaintances whom they would like to 
benefit, by furnishing them with useful reading, 
or by encouraging them to think for themselves. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance having a young 
friend, who had gone through the ordinary cur- 
rieulum of a high school and college education 
With much honor, wished to attract his attention 
to the subject of Phrenology, and to draw out his 
thoughts upon the sundry subjects coming under 
that head, which might be treated of in Tue 


For this purpose 


Pre- 
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benefit with much 


\ on both of the original 
comments his young friend 
on. In this way originated 
p interesting epistles, with the 
we have been privileged, and 
an which b permitted to quote whatever 
be suitable 
fot a similar correspondence and intercourse be 
carried on between many other minds, with much 
‘Penefit to the younger one, or to both? And 
might not distant friends often give greater in- 
e and utility to their correspondence by sub- 
mitging to each other their thoughts in regard to 
some of the matters treated of in the Journal ? 

For the present, we must content ourselves with 
reporting some of the thoughts and remarks which 
have been elicited, in some of the three readers 
Peete to, by the contents of the number of the 
| Journal for December, 1856. 
| With reference to the observations made in the 
} first article in that number—‘“ Valedictory”—on 
the wrility of Phrenology, the young gentleman, 
whose college studies had embraced, as usual, a 
course of lectures and recitations in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, remarks, that the longer he 
reads THe PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, and other 
writings upon the same subject, the more heartily 
he can subscribe to every assertion which is made 
in behalf of the claims of Phrenology to be con- 
sidered a science of the very highest utility. He 
says that he is now astonished how a man, ap- 
parently so candid and so open to conviction as 
the Professor under whom he had studied Mental 
Philosophy, could be so submissive to the current 
of conservative prejudices as to utterly ignore the 
science, the claims, and even the very name of 
Phrenology. For himself, he says, he can most 
sincerely say that, like Pres. Horace Mann, he 
must declare himself a hundred times more in- 
debted to Phrenology for clear, satisfactory, and 
practically useful ideas as to the faculties of the 
human mind, than to all the metaphysical lectures 
he ever heard, or to all the works on intellectual 
philosophy which he ever read. 

In relation to the article— Impediments to 
Education”—in the same number, all three of 
your readers referred to are unanimous in the 
opinion that the evils therein exposed are real 
evils, and evils of immense magnitude, leading 
as they do to an unthought-of amount of disease, 
ill-health, inefficiency, suffering, and death. We 
agree in thinking that this article, if well con- 
sidered by parents, and by those who wish to pro- 
mote the welfare of the young and of the country 
generally, would lead them to withhold their pat- 
ronage from schools and colleges, where so many 
influences leading to debasement and destruction, 
physical and moral, are allowed to operate on the 
young without let or hindrance. We agree that 
the dangers and exposures of college life are more 
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than a counterbalance for all its advantages ; 
and as parents and patriots, we feel it our duty 
to protest against these educational evils until 
they shall be taken out of the way. More anon. 





A TOBACCO WORM CONVERTED. 
Eprrors PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL :—Your 

correspondent who wrote ‘‘ Confessions of a To- 
bacco Chewer” has so aroused my reason and 
conscience in regard to the tobacco question, that 
I can bear it nolonger. I have been one of the 
greatest slaves to the “‘ weed” that ever used it. 
I have smoked for eight or nine years, and the de- 
sire for the stimulus has gradually increased upon 
me. Like the writer of the ‘‘ Confessions,” I, too, 
always expected to quit the use of tobacco some 
time, but did not know when. For the last three 
years I have been anxiously looking for something 
to present itself by which I could be able to break 
the fetters and be a free man 8nce more, and I 
believe the ‘‘ Confessions” have furnished the oc- 
casion, and that it is “nowor never.” If I allow 
this resolution to die away, I fear I shall never be 
able to nurse up such a strong determination 
again, Yours, etc., J.P. 

The above is one of many cheering words re- 
ceived respecting the good effects of the “ Con- 
fessions” aforesaid. The narrative is told so to 
the life, that few slaves of the habit will fail to 
read some portion of their own history-in it. We 
have been solicited to bring out the “ Confessions 
of a Tobacco Chewer” in a small pocket pamphlet, 
suitable for dissemination, to cost perhaps $5 a 
hundred for circulation. Shall we doit? If so, 
how many copies will our friends order? 





Ture PHRENOLOGIST AND THE Lovers.—In the 
course of Dr. Andrew Combe’s residence in Paris, 
M. S—— (a foreign friend) introduced to his 
daughter a lover whom he regarded as worthy to 
receive her hand and to inherit his fortune; but 
unfortunately for the old gentleman’s choice, the 
young lady had already found a lover for herself, 
to whom she was warmly attached; and as she 
had taken her mother into her confidence, she now 
appealed to her for support. The mother, after 
seeing both suitors, greatly preferred Eugenie’s 
choice ; but the father’s friend held a superior so- 
cial position to that of his rival, and was, there- 
fore, strongly supported by the father. During 
Dr. Combe’s visit to the family, they had fre- 
quently been struck by the acute and correct de- 
scriptions which, with the aid of Phrenology, he 
gave them of the talents and dispositions of indi- 
viduals whom he met in their circle, and whom 
they knew intimately; and as both parents loved 
Eugenie dearly, and aimed only at her happiness, 
they took him into their counsels, and asked him 
to examine the heads of the two lovers, and to ad- 
vise them honestly and confidentially which was 
the superior man. He did so, and reported that 
the father’s friend was by nature selfish, cunning, 
and ambitious, while Eugenie’s choice, in whom 
a good development of the intellectual was united 
to a large development of the moral organs, evi- 
dently was the higher natural character of the 
two. The father having, it is believed, subse- 
quently discovered the true character of his can- 
didate, yielded ; and in the course of time Eugenie 
and her lover were married. 
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ARCTIC LIFE AND SCENERY. 
[sECcOND ARTICLE. ] 

Ovr article in the January number on Dr. Kane and his Arcti¢ Explora- 
tions has met with such general approval among our readers, that we arg 
induced to give another installment from this most interesting topic. 
are permitted by the publishers to use several of the spirited engra 
from Dr. Kane’s work—* Arctic Explorations”—with which to illus 
this article ; and so perfectly have the several subjects been portrayed 
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MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 


the artist, that very little letter-press explanation is necessary to make 
them clear and effective. Those who would enjoy a view of many fine steel 
engravings of the Arctic regions, with numerous wood cuts, of which we 
have given a specimen, will peruse the work of Dr. Kane itself. 

Moravian Serriement.—Here we view a picture of winter, and it has 
such a resemblance to that with which many of our readers have had expe- 
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EIDER ISLAND. 


rience, that they can more readily appreciate it than those scenes which re- 
late to the more remote northern regions illustrated by the other engravings. 
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DOG-TEAM; BONSALL’S ADVENTURE. 


kind. We should not forget, however, as we sport our furs and downs, that 
we take them at second hands, and that that which now ‘* warms a monarch, 
warmed a bear.” In regard to this bird Dr. Kane remarks : ‘“‘ We now neared 
the Littleton Island of Capt. Inglefield, where a piece of good fortune awaited 
us. We saw a good number of ducks, both eiders and hareldas ; and it oc- 
curred to me that by tracking their flight we should reach their breeding- 
ground. There was no trouble in so doing, for they flew in a bee-line toa 
group of rocky islets, above which the whole horizon was studded with birds. 
A rugged little ledge, which I named Eider Island, was so thickly colonized 
that we could hardly walk without treading on a nest. We killed, with guns 
and stones, over two hundred birds in a few hours.” 

Dog-Team; Bonsauu’s Apvenrure.—This picture awakens a thrill 
of wonder and horror. The idea of traveling for hundreds of miles over 4 
frozen sea, subject continually not only to crushing and bilgings upward of 
ice by pressure, rising sometimes to mountains, and also liable to separations 
and cracks, leaving a traveling party at times upon an island of ice, at others 
able to leap the chasms and succeed in passing as it were from field to field 


CARRYING THE SICK. [See page 38.) 


of ice. One would suppose that scenes such as these would test the courage 
and dishearten the bravest. We here see Dr. Kane with his dog-team having 
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just scaled one of these fissures, while his friend Bonsall has been thrown by 
the shock from the sledge into the rushing tide which threatens to draw him 
under the ice. This certainly must be cold comfort, as well as fearful in the 





DECKS BY LAMP-LIGHT, 


extreme. But as he fell he fortunately caught hold of the stake of the 
sledge, and the Doctor by whipping up his dog-team, hauled him out. He 
very quietly says that Bonsall suffered but very little from getting wet, as 
they were only twenty miles from the ship. 

Decxs sy Lamp-Licut.—This gives us an idea of life on board a ship 
in the Arctic Seas. The deck, as it will be seen, is housed in and made as 
warm as possible, while the snow lies thickly over the roof, and the stove, 
red-hot, is doing battle with the temperature 40° below zero; and the fur- 
clad occupants, with their faithful dogs, are doing their best to while away 
the time and keep themselves as comfortable as possible. 












A WILD-DOG TEAM, 


‘What the camel is to the trayeler in the desert, the lama to the inhab- 
itants of the mountainous regions pf South America, or the horse to our 
more favored clime, such is the dog to the Esquimaux. He serves him in 
almost every capacity, of which not the least useful is that of transporting 
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him, with his burdens, rapidly over the eternal ice of the frozen Northland. 
An ordinary team consists of twelve dogs, and they are attached to the sled 
merely by a breast-strap and trace, eight, ten, and twelve abreast, with a 
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MAGNETIC OBSERVATORY. [See page 38. 


very knowing dog ahead for a leader. The driver, according to Captain 
Parry, sits low, on the fore part of the sled, with his feet overhanging on 
one side, and having in his hand a whip, of which the handle, made of wood 
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WOMEN FISHING. 


[See page 38.) 


or whalebone, is eighteen inches, and the lash more than as many feet in 
length. The part of the thong which is nearest the handle is plaited to 
give it a spring, and the lash is chewed by the women to make it flexible 
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WALRUS SPORTING. (See page 38.) 


in cold weather. The men acquire from their youth surprising expert- 
ness in the use of the whip, the lash of which trails along the snow by 
the side of the sled, and with which they can inflict a severe blow on any 
dog in the team, however distant he may be, or however mingled with 
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the others. There are no reins to an Esquimaux 
team. A sharp hiss and a crack of the whip is 
the signal for greater speed, and a loud “‘ .fie” 
calls the halt. Other words change the direction 
to right or left. To these words a good leader 
attends with admirable precision, especially if his 
own name be repeated at the same time, looking 
over his shoulder with great earnestness, as if 
listening to the directions of the driver. On a 
beaten track, or even where but a single foot or 
sledge-mark is discernible, there is not the slight- 
est trouble in guiding the dogs; for, in the dark- 
est night, and in the heaviest snow-drift, there is 
little or no danger of their losing the road, the 
leader keeping his nose near the ground, and di- 
recting the rest with wonderful sagacity. A 
good team on a good road can * do” fourteen miles 
an hour; but the average pace for long journeys 
does not exceed six.” 

Carryinc THE Sicx.—The picture, while it 
suggests kindness and brotherly affection, also 
suggests the helplessness and terrible calamity of 
the condition of sickness in a climate where Na- 
ture seems to be so utterly at war with constitu- 
tions adapted to a temperate climate. Clad in 
furs and seated upon the rude sledge, the sick 
man crouches while a companion pushes him 
onward over the ice to his destination, furnishing 
to each of them, one would suppose, a season 
of most serious reflection. At such a time, 
we doubt not, the thought of home, if hope in 
respect to home were not dead, must be very in- 
tense. It is wonderful that amid so many hard- 
ships that only two of Dr. Kane’s associates fell 
victims to the rigor of the climate, and found a 
grave amid the solitudes of the frozen North. 

Macnetic Osservatory.—A careful analysis 
of the picture indicates the “‘ pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties.” The description which 
Dr. Kane gives of it is as follows: “‘ The observer, 
if he were only at home, would be the ‘ observed 
of all observers.’ He is clad in a pair of seal-skin 
pants, a dog-skin cap, a reindeer jumper, and wal- 
rus boots. He sits upon a box that once held a 
transit instrument; a stove glowing with anthra- 
cite represents, pictorially, a heating apparatus, 
and raises the thermometer as near as may be to 
ten degrees below zero. One hand holds a chro- 
nometer, and is left bare to warm it, the other 
luxuriates in a fox-skin mitten. The right hand 
and the left take it ‘ watch and watch about.’ As 
one burns with cold, the chronometer shifts to the 
other, and the mitten takes its place. Perched 
upon a pedestal of frozen gravel is a magnet- 
ometer; stretching out from it a telescope, and, 
bending down to this, an abject human eye. 
Every six minutes said eye takes cognizance of a 
finely divided arc, and notes the result in a cold 
memorandum-book. This process continues for 
twenty-four hours—two sets of eyes taking it by 
turns, and when twenty-four hours are over, term 
day is over too. 

“We have such frolics every week. I have 
just been relieved from one, and after a few hours 
am to be called out of bed in the night to watch 
and dot again. I have been engaged in this way 
when the thermometer gave 20° above zero at the 
instrument, 20° below at two feet above the floor, 
and 43° below at the floor itself; on my person 
facing the little lobster-red fury of a stove, 94° 











above zero, on my person away from the stove 
10° below zero.” 

Four hundred and eighty of these observations, 
one for each week, were carefully made during 
their absence, and furnish to science data of much 
value. 

Women Fisninc.—We have here a specimen 
of Esquimaux life—a boat filled with women, 
fishing ; several of whom, it will be seen, having 
their pappooses on their backs, all wrapped in 
furs to protect them from the chilling blasts. 
Our ladies wrap themselves in furs also, for 
purposes of warmth and elegance, and sail down 
the rushing human current of Broadway and 
Chestnut Street with a far different errand, and 
doubtless different feelings, from their rude sis- 
ters of the Arctic regions—one class to enjoy life, 
the other to procure the means of existence. 

Watrus Sprortine.—The picture of the frozen 
home of the walrus may be looked upon with 
comparative pleasure amid the hot days of 
August, but in mid-winter, though in keeping 
with the time, is hardly a subject of pleas- 
ant contemplation—yet they seem to be happy 
under the ice and among the floating cakes, show- 
ing the wonderful adaptation of different animals 
to the condition in which they are placed. Toour 
seeming, animated life could hardly be supported, 
much less be susceptible of enjoyment under such 
circumstances; but so widely extended are the 
adaptations of Nature, that life, health, and hap- 
piness can exist amid eternal snows and everlast- 
ing winter, and also under the burning sun of 
tropical regions. Some animals are so changed 
by climate, that the same species, when dispersed, 
will become clad with coarse, thin hair, at the 
tropics, and with the finest of fur in the Arctic 
regions. Respecting the walrus, Dr. Kane re- 
marks: 

**This portrait of the walrus is truer to nature 
than any I have seen in the books; the specimens 
in the museums of collectors are imperfect, on ac- 
count of the drying of the skin of the face against 
the skull. The head of the walrus has not the 
characteristic oval of the seal; on the contrary, 
the frontal bone is so covered as to present a steep 
descent to the eyes, and a square, blocked-out 
aspect to the upper face. The muzzle is less pro- 
truding than the seal’s, and the cheeks and lips 
are completely masked by the heavy quill-like 
bristles. Add to this the tusks as a garniture to 
the face, and you have for the walrus a grim, 
ferocious aspect peculiarly his own. I have seen 
him with tusks nearly thirty inches long; his 
body not less than eighteen feet. When of this 
size he certainly reminds you of the elephant more 
than any other living monster. [A skull of the 
walrus may be seen in our cabinet in New York, 
and another in the Philadelphia office. ] 

“ The walrus, like some of the higher order of 
beings to which he has been compared, is fond of 
his own music, and will lie for hours listening to 
himself. His vocalization is something between 
the mooing of a cow and the deepest baying of a 
mastiff: very round and full, with its barks or 
detached notes repeated rather quickly, seven to 
nine times in succession. F r 4 ° 

** When the walrus is above water, the hunter 
is flat and motionless; as he begins to sink, alert 
and ready for a spring. The animal’s head is 





hardly below the water-line before every man is 
in a rapid run; and again, as if by instinct, be- 
fore the beast returns, all are motionless behind 
projecting knolls of ice. They seem to know be- 
forehand not only the time he will be absent, but 
the very spot at which he will reappear. 

* The instinct of attack which characterizes the 
walrus is interesting to the naturalist. When 
wounded, he rises high out of the water, plunges 
heavily against the ice, and strives to raise him- 
self with his fore-flippers upon its surface. As it 
breaks under his weight, his countenanee assumes 
a still more vindictive expression, his bark changes 
to a roar, and the foam pours out from his jaws 
till it froths his beard. 

“Even when not excited, he manages his tusks 
bravely; they are so strong that he uses them to 
grapple the rocks with, and climbs steeps of 
ice and land which would be inaccessible to him 
without their aid. He ascends in this way rocky 
islands that are sixty and a hundred feet 
above the level of the sea ; and I have myself seen 
him in these elevated positions basking with his 
young in the cool sunshine of August and Sep- 
tember. 

**He can strike a fearful blow, but prefers 
charging with his tusks in a soldierly manner. I 
do not doubt the old stories of the Spitzbergen 
fisheries and Cherie Island, where the walrus put 
to flight crowds of European boats. Awuk is the 
lion of the Danish Esquimaux, and they always 
speak of him with the highest respect. 

“‘T have heard of comiaks being detained for days 
at a time at the crossings of straits and passages 
which he infested. Governor Flaischer told me 
that, in 1830, a brown walrus, which, according 
to the Esquimaux, is the fiercest, after being 
lanced and maimed near Upernavik, routed his 
numerous assailants, and drove them in fear to 
seek for help from the settlement. His movements 
were so violent as to jerk out the harpoons that 
were stuck intohim. The governor slew him with 
great difficulty, after several rifle-shots and lance- 
wounds, from his whaleboat. 

“Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of 
the walrus from the fact that the battle which 
Morton witnessed, not without sharing some of its 
danger, lasted four hours, during which the ani- 
mal rushed continually at the Esquimaux as they 
approached, tearing off great tables of ice with his 
tusks, and showing no indications of fear whatever. 
He received upward of seventy lance-wounds— 
Morton counted over sixty, and even then he re- 
mained hooked by his tusks to the margin of the 
ice, unable, or unwilling to retire. His female 
fought in the same manner, but fled on receiving a 
lance- wound. 

**The Esquimaux seemed to be fully aware of 
the danger of venturing too near; for at the first 
onset of the walrus they jumped back far enough 
to be clear of the broken ice. Morton described 
the last three hours as wearing, on both sides, the 
aspect of an unbroken and seemingly doubtful 
combat.” 





Tue greatest charm of a letter is its individ- 
uality. The best letters—the dearest, the most 
cherished by the receiver, are the most natural 
ones——those in which the writer truly pours out 
his soul upon his paper.— From “* How to Write.” 
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NAPOLEON AND PHRENOLOGY. 


BY H. WILSON. 

In promulgating his system in France, Gall 
encountered the opposition of the Emperor Napo- 
leon; and the latter, while at St. Helena, in 
speaking of that subject, boasted that it was he 
who had principally contributed to throw discredit 
on the theories of “‘ such quacks as Gall, Lavater, 
Mesmer, Cagliostro, Puységur, and others of the 
same character.” Said he: ‘ All such quackeries 
are destroyed by the simple answer—‘ All these 
may exist, but they do not exist.’ Nature is not 
so clumsy as to make herself known by external 
forms ; if she did so, we should go to work more 
promptly, and acquire a greater degree of knowl- 
edge. Her secrets are more subtile, more delicate, 
more evanescent, and have hitherto escaped the 
most minute researches. The only way to know 
men is to see them, observe them, and put them to 
the test. And observe the imbecility of Gall. 
He attributes to certain protuberances propensi- 
ties and crimes which are not inherent in nature— 
which arise solely from society and the compact 
of mankind. What becomes of the protuberance 
denoting thievery where there is no property to 
steal?—of that indicating drunkenness where 
there are no fermented liquors?—and of that 
characterizing ambition where there is no social 
establishment ?” 

If these were the dogmas merely of Napoleon 
Bonaparte Smith—quack or pedant—they would 
scarcely demand a refutation. But as the ob- 
servations of the Great Napoleon, the intellectual 
fame of that author wonderfully augments their 
importance in the estimation of those who form 
their opinions in accordance with the judgment of 
real or imagined authority. 

Yet the value of even Napoleon’s opinions respect- 
ing Phrenology must be diminished when it is con- 
sidered that they were pronounced at a period 
when the science was little more than a chaotic 
mass of facts, accumulated without system, and 
but imperfectly classified—requiring for its full 
comprehensién a more careful and thorough study 
than the Emperor had time—or perhaps inclina- 
tion—to bestow ; that, in consequence, it was not 
as exact as geometry—tMat its analysis of charac- 
ter was not as accurate and unerring as the dem- 
onstration of a mathematical proposition ; that 
the precision given to his habits of thought by a 
military education doubtless predisposed him, in 
some measure, to prejudice against the system as 
propounded by Gall, and that his keen natural 
perception of character perhaps gave a tendency 
to despise, or at least distrust, philosophical deduc- 
tions as leading to that knowledge of human 
nature which was with him intuitive. 

His objections, however, so far from being un- 
answerable, are actually refuted by his own words, 
as I will presently show. 

As to the assertion, that ‘“‘ Nature is not so 
clumsy as to make herself known by external 
forms,” the idea, or principle, involved in that 
rather obscure phrase is, if I rightly understand 
it, that in all the works of nature there is no visi- 
ble indication of adaptation or design; that the 
operations of her laws, her phenomena—the “ ex- 
ternal forms” by which she manifests herself, and 
through which alone we have any knowledge of 
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her—present no clue to the discovery of those 
laws—her secrets being so subtile, so delicate, so 
evanescent as to escape the most minute re- 
searches; it means, in a word, that inductive 
philosophy is powerless to explore the domain of 
Nature, and reveal her principles to the compre- 
hension of man. But this is so obviously absurd, 
that it is unnecessary to refer, in contradiction, 
to such sciences as chemistry, geology, astronomy, 
phrenology, etc., as having been established 
through the identical principle which Napoleon 
disputes. 

In saying that crimes and propensities for 
which Gall indieated protuberances are “ not in- 
herent in nature, but arise solely from society and 
the compact of mankind,” Napoleon doubtless 
meant that the social condition of mankind favored 
the development of certain propensities which 
were, in effect, the excessive or perverted action 
of some inherent faculties, but which development 
would not have taken place in a different state of 
society. Or are we to understand that certain 
propensities which are not inherent in man—- 
which, in short, he does not possess—are BROUGHT 
INTO ACTION by his relations to society? Society, 
established by man, and molded by the influence 
of his predominant faculties, without doubt per- 
mits a tendency to their perversion from excessive 
or ill-directed activity ; but it can not, of course, 
develop any which he does not originally possess ; 
and the propensities and crimes which result from 
such perversions, instead of having grown out of 
the social compact, have existed from the very 
commencement of social life, and exist in every 
state of society. If they owed their existence to 
the formation of society, every difference in social 
grade would produce correspondingly different 
propensities ; but the same propensities and crimes 
are found in every condition of society, from 
savage to enlightened. 

I may now answer with Napoleon’s own words 
the questions: “‘ What becomes of the protuber- 
ance denoting thievery where there is no prop- 
erty to steal? of that denoting drunkenness where 
there are no fermented liquors? and of that 
characterizing ambition where there is no social 
establishment 7’ 4/1 that may exist, but it does 
not exist. There is no place, where men dwell, in 
which property in some form does not exist ; there 
is no inhabited spot where intemperance is not, or 
may not be, practiced ; and there is not a nation, 
or a tribe of men, on earth, “‘ whose social estab- 
lishment” does not offer a stimulus and a gratifica- 
tion to ambition. These elements are in man and 
he develops them. Society itself is a necessity of 
his nature and grows out of his faculties. Appe- 
tite is the first faculty the human being uses— 
gluttony and drunkenness are only its abuses, as 
quarreling and war are abuses of courage and 
executiveness, or as avarice and theft are abuses 
of the necessary faculty which values things as 
property. 





Uness you write so as to be understood, you 
write to no purpose. Aim, then, first of all, to 
make your words express clearly the idea you 
intend, and nothing more. The one important 
thing is the fact or thought you wish to state, and 
nothing should interfere with its clear expres- 
sion.— From “* How to Write.” 
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HABITS. 

Mucu of man’s character may be comprehended 
in the term habits, so that it is not far from being 
true, that ‘man is a bundle of habits.” Suppose 
you were compelled to wear an iron collar about 
your neck through life, or a chain upon your 
ankle, would it not be a burden every day and 
hour of your existence? You rise in the morning 
a prisoner to your chain; you lie down at night 
weary with your burden, and you groan the more 
deeply as you reflect that there is no shaking it 
off. And even this would be no more intolerable 
to bear than many of the habits of men, nor would 
it be more difficult to be shaken off. Habits are 
easily formed, especially such as are bad, and 
what seems to be a small affair will become fixed, 
and hold you with the strength of a cable. That 
same cable, you will recollect, is formed by spin- 
ning and twisting one thread at a time ; but when 
once completed, the proudest ship turns her head 
toward it and acknowledges her subjection to its 
power. Habits of some kind will be formed by 
every student. He will have a particular course 
in which his time, his employment, his thoughts 
and feelings will run. Good or bad, these habits 
soon become a part of himself, and a kind of sec- 
ond nature. Who does not know that the old 
man, who has occupied a particular corner of the 
old fireplace in the old house for sixty years, may 
be rendered wretched by a change? Who has not 
read of the release of the anfient prisoner of the 
Bastile, who entreated that he might again return 
to his gloomy dungeon, because his habits there 
formed were so strong that his nature threatened 
to sink under the attempt to break them up. You 
will probably find no man of forty who has not 
habits which he laments, which mar his useful- 
ness, but which are so interwoven with his very 
being that he can not break through them. At 
least he has not the courage to try. Iam expect- 
ing you will form habits. Indeed, I wish you to 
do so. He must be a poor character indeed who 
lives so extemporary as not to have habits of his 
own. But what I wish is, that you form those 
habits which are correct, and such as will every 
hour add to your happiness and usefulness. If a 
man were to be told that he must use the axe 
which he now selects, through life, would he not 
be careful in selecting one of the right proportions 
and temper? If told that he must wear the same 
clothing through life, would he not be anxious as 
to the quality and kind? But this, in the cases 
supposed, would be of no more importance than is 
the selection of habits in which the soul shall act. 
You might as well place the body in a straight 
jacket, and expect it to perform with ease and 
comfort and promptness the various duties of the 
body, as to throw the soul into the habits of some 
men, and expect it will accomplish any thing great 
or good. Do not fear to undertake to form any 
habit which is desirable; for it can be formed, 
and that with more ease than you may at first 
suppose. Let the same thing, or the same duty 
return at the same time every day, and it soon 
will become pleasant. No matter if it be irksome 
at first; but how irksome soever it be, only let it 
return periodically, and that without any inter- 
ruption for a time, and it will become a positive 
pleasure. In this way all our habits are formed. 
The student who can with ease sit down and hold 
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his mind to his studies nine or ten hours a day 
would find the laborer, or a man accustomed to 
active habits, sink under it should he attempt to 
do the same thing. I have seen a man sit down 
at the table spread with luxury and eat his sail- 
or’s biscuit with relish, and that without a desire 
for any other food. His health had compelled him 
thus to live, till it had become a pleasant habit of 
diet ; previous to this, however, he had been rather 
noted for being an epicure. ‘I once,” says an 
excellent man, ‘‘ attended a prisoner of distinc- 
tion, in one of the prisons of the metropolis, ill of 
a typhus fever, whose apartments were gloomy in 
the extreme, and surrounded with horrors, yet 


this prisoner assured me afterward, that upon his | 
| record : 


release he quitted them with a degree of reluc- 
tance. 
admitted through the thick-barred grate, to the 
filthy spots and patches of his plastered walls, to 
the hardness of his bed, and even to confinement.” 
I will now specify habits which in my view are 
very desirable to the student. 
RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF GOOD HABITS, 

1. Have a plan laid beforehand for every day. 

2. Acquire the habit of untiring industry. 

8. Cultivate perseverance 

4. Cultivate the habit of punctuality. 

5. Be an early riser. 


6. Be in the habit of learning something from 
| 


every man with whom you meet. 


act 
8. Be simple and neat in your personal habits. 
9. Acquire the habit of doing every thing well. 
10. Make constant efforts to be master of your 
temper. 
11. Cultivate soundness of judgment. 


12. Observe a proper treatment of parents, 
Student's | 


friends, and 


Manual. 


companions. — Todd's 


Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 








Concress.—Next to nothing has been done in | 
The Senate has 


Congress during the past month. 
passed the Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bill, and the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
have reported against the right of Mr. Harlan to 


hold a seat in that body as a Senator from Iowa. * 


The | 
Territorial Committee of the Senate have prepared | 


An adverse minority report was also made. 


and will soon report a bill to enable the Territory 


of Minnesota to form a State Constitution and | 


come into the Union. It will be so arranged that 


the new State may organize in time to be repre- | 
| follows: 


sented in the next Congress, should the people 
prefer a State to a Territorial organization. 
House has passed a number of private bills and 
devoted considerable time to a rather free discus- 
sion of the President’s late Message. 


Tue Drepv Scorr Casr.—A good deal of anx- 
iety is felt, both in and out of Washington, in re- 
gard to the expected decision in the case of Dred 
Scott, recently before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and involving the validity of the 
slavery restriction clause in the Missouri Compro- 
mise. Dred Scott was taken into Kanzas Terri- 
tory north of 36° 30’, and held there as a slave by 





Custom had reconciled him to the twilight | 


| Fillmore, 
7. Form fixed pritciples on which to think and 





| North Carolina ... 


The | 





an officer of the United States Army, long before 
the repeal by Congress of the anti-slavery feature 
of the Compromise. He was subsequently taken 
to Missouri, where he sued for his freedom on the 
ground of having been taken by his master to a 
Free State or Territory, by which act he became 
a free man. He was beaten in the State courts 
of Missouri, and therefore appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is generally ex- 
pected that the decision will involve the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the Territories. 


Tue Votre ror Presipent.—The following 
table, made up from the latest returns, will, no 
doubt, interest many of our readers as a matter of 


IN THE FREE STATES. 
Fremont. Buchanan. Fillmore. 
88,035 . 

82 567 

10,577 
89 240 

6,680 
34 995 


States. 


New Hampehire.. ¢ 
Vermont. 8 
Massachusetts, .. ..108,190 
Rhode I+iand 11 467 
Connecticut ...... 

New York.. 


87,451 
579 

9,444 

28,327..... 
Total....... “. ..1,888,806 1,212,601 987,848... 2,983,759 
Fremont over Buchanan, 120,705 ; Fremont over 
945,463 ; Buchanan over Fillmore, 
842,758; Fremont and Fillmore over Buchanan, 
508,548. 





IN THE SLAVE STATES. 


States. Fiemont. Buchanan. Fillmore. Total. 
008 14 455 

29,115 86 

89 975 

48.246 


30,000 


- 150,205 


*3outh Carolina... 
Georgia 

Flonda 

Alabama. 
Mississippi ........ 
Louisiana 


PrEbe dae 


a 
— 


48,524 


1,247 «638,359 495.117 
Buchanan over Fillmore, 140,242; over both, 
138,995. 
RECAPITULATION—FREE AND SLAVE. 

Candidates. Free States. Slave States. Potal, Electors. 
Trement....... 1,333.3n6 1.276.... 1.384.553.... 114 
1,212,601 638,359.... 1,850.960.... 174 

887,843 498,117.... 885,960.... 8 





ilumore 





2,933,750 1,187,723.... 4,071,478.... 296 
72 28. 


Petigent. of votes .... 72 | = 28......... 100 
rhe 


Pe nt. of electors .. 59 

Buchanan over Fremont in all, 516,407 ; Fre- 
mont over Fillmore, 448,593; Fremont and Fill- 
more over Buchanan, 369,553. 

The per cent. of actual votes and Electors is as 


Votes, 
80 per cent 
45 per cent 
25 per cent 


The above tables are nearly all official. Cali- 
fornia alone is not fully heard from ; but her com- 
plete returns, though they will slightly increase 
the aggregate vote, will not vary the proportions. 
Counting her probable totals and all the scatter- 
ing elsewhere, including votes not returned until 
too late to be put in the official, we may call the 
aggregate vote of the Union 4,200,000, divided 
thus: Fremont, 1,400,000 ; Buchanan, 1,900,000 ; 
Fillmore, 900,000. 


Candidates, 
Fremont 
Buchanan 
Fulmore 


Electors. 





New Yor« Lecistature.—His Excellency, 
John A. King, was inaugurated as Governor of 
the State, at Albany, on New Year’s day, on which 
occasion brief and appropriate addresses were de- 
livered by Governor King and the retiring Goy- 
ernor, Hon. Myron H. Clark. 

The Legislature of New York convened on Tues- 
day, when the Assembly was organized by the 
choice of Hon. DeWitt C. Littlejohn, Republican, 
of Oswego Co., as Speaker, William Richardson, 
of Albany, as Clerk, and Norman P. Hitchcock, of 
Chenango, as Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The Governor's Message has been sentin. Much 
space is devoted to a reply to the President's 
Message on the Slavery question The Governor 
asks the attention of the Legislature to the con- 
dition of the settlers of Kanzas, and recommends 
appropriations of money to relieve them, so far as 
they may be found, on inquiry, to need it. He 
notices the increased evils of intemperance, and 
recommends the passage of measures to regulate 
and restrict the traffic in intoxicating liquors, as 
stringent as the Constitution will permit and pub- 
lic sentiment will sustain, The necessity of adopt- 
ing some measures to secure the completion of the 
canals is urged. The Governor opposes selling 
them, but does not advise any particular plan. 
He leaves the Legislature to choose between re- 
opening the Constitution for another loan, or im- 
posing a direct tax. The aggregate debt of the 
State is now a little over $30,000,000. The con- 
dition of the various charitable institutions of the 
State is set forth at length. The propriety of 
allowing judges greater latitude in sentencing 
criminals is forcibly urged. 

The political complexion of the New York State 
Legislature is as follows : 

Senate—Republi ans 


Americans 


Missouri Lecistature.—The Legislature of 
Missouri was organized at Jefferson on the 30th 
December, by the choice of officers in both Houses, 
known in Missouri politics as Anti-Benton men, 
the Speaker of the House being Robert Harrison, 
an Anti-Benton Old-Lime Whig. This does not 
look much like the return of Col. Benton to the 
United States Senate. Mr. Price, the retiring 
Governor, sent in his last annual message on the 
30th, which is largely devoted to an exposition of 
the financial condition of the State, and represents 
it as prosperous. There is a proposition before 
the people for an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution, looking to the establishment of a general 
banking system. Should this fail, the Governor 
recommends the re-charter of the Bank of Missouri 
(soon to expire by limitation), with a largely in- 
creased capital. 


Onto LecisLature.—The Ohio Legislature 
met Jan. 5th. The Governor’s Message is mainly 
devoted to State affairs; recommends the organi- 
zation of a board of railroad commissioners for 
the supervision and continuation of operations on 
the roads; the resumption of the geological sur- 
vey; provision for the public debt; shows that 
the expenses of the fiscal year, ending November 
last, were less by over $380,000 than the year pre- 
ceding ; recommends the energetic prosecution of 
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the public works ; revision of the militia laws, and 
the laws relating to married women; and urges 
increased judicial compensation. The Governor 
thinks Ohio should give expression to its wishes, 
and demand retrenchment and reform in the ad- 
ministration of the National Government. Within 
the last two months several appeals from Ohio em- 
igrants to Kanzas have been received, asking pro- 
tection and aid. A letter had been addressed to 
Governor Geary in their behalf. Ohio was en- 
titled to demand for her citizens emigrating to the 
Territories free ingress and egress by the ordinary 
routes, and complete protection from invasion, 
usurpation, and lawless violence. If the General 
Government refuses, the Governor does not doubt 
the right or duty of the State to interfere on good 
grounds. He hopes the worst is over, and thinks 
that Governor Geary manifests a disposition to 
protect the rights of Free State settlers. The 
new State House was opened on the 6th ult. 

Necro InsurreEctTions.—The following account 
of the negro insurrections at Dover, appears in a 
Kentucky paper : 

“Tuesday morning I went to Dover, and ar- 
rived there about two o’clock. The people had 
hung four negroes at 11 o’clock that morning, and 
two more were then in town to be hung. I got to 
the place of execution in time to see the last one 
go off. Of the six that were hung, three were 
preachers. They were all proved to be ringlead- 
ers. I learned that the men at the forge were at 
work whipping the truth out of their negroes, so 
I rode out there that night, and was up with them 
all night. I never had such feelings in my life. 
I saw 4 list of negroes that had been whipped, and 
was told what they all had stated, and then I 
heard the balance examined—some taking five 
and six hundred lashes before they would tell the 
tale; but when they did tell it, it was the same 
that all the others had told. Some told the whole 
story without taking a lick. Those that were ex- 
amined were not permitted to see those that were 
not; they were kept entirely separate, and a 
guard over each. One of the negroes at the forge 
died from whipping that night, several hours after 
the operation. 

“The substance of the testimony there was, 
that Christmas-eve night they were all to rise. 
Old Hal, Amos, Anderson, Grey, and Ishmael, 
were to murder Parish, the manager, and his fam- 
ily, except his wife, and she in future was to be 
the wife of Ishmael. They were to kill young 
Pepper next (brother of Judge Pepper), and other 
whites that might be about the place. They were 
then to meet the Mill negroes at the forks of the 
road, at Pidgit’s, near Long Creek, and were to 
make a joint charge upon Dover: after they had 
cleaned up Dover, and provided themselves with 
arms and ammunition, they were to scatter out 
over the country generally. At the mill, the ne- 
groes, or, rather, Bob Murrill, was to kill George 
Lewis first, then Henry Erwin, and then the bal- 
ance indiscriginately. Lewis and Erwin whipped 
Bob Murrill to death. 

** At the rs: te furnace, Charles Napier was 
to kill brother’ George first; Mat. Hutson was to 
kill young Tom Buckingham next; and Bill Blair 
was to kill Edwin, George’s son, and Henry and 
Willie Wynus, and then go to the mill. Brother 





George hung Charlie Napier one day about 11 
o'clock, and let him hang till next day about 1 
o’clock—26 hours. 

“I have no doubt but that it is a universal 
thing all over the Southern States, and that every 
negro, fifteen years old, either knows of it or is 
into it; and the most confidential house servants 
are the ones that are to be the most active in the 
destruction of their own families. The negroes, 
everywhere they are examined, all agree that the 
men, women, and children are to be slain, and 
that the young women are to be kept as wives for 
themselves, and a good many of them about Dover 
and the furnaces went so far as to select their 
future companions.” 

Piymovutu CuurcH—Sa.e or Pews.—One of 
the events of every year in Brooklyn is the sale of 
pews in Pylmouth Church—Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher’s. By the regulations of the society the 
pews are leased only from year to year. A fixed 
rental or value—which varies from $5 to $100 per 
year (the choice pews ranging from $75 to $100) 
—is placed upon each pew. The first choice 
through the house is then put up at auction, and 
the successful bidder immediately names the pew 
which he selects. The second choice is then put 
up, and so on, until all who will bid any premium 
whatever are satisfied. 

The total amount of premiums over and above 
the pew rents, realized by the auction, was $2,936, 
which is about $1,200 more than last year’s sale 
realized, and $1,600 more than the sale of 1855. 
The following is a summary of the results for the 
last three years : 


Namber of Bidders 

Highe:t bid for first choice... 

Total Premiums J 1,750 
Total rents and Premiums.... 8,700 10,593 


A Brivce To Brooxityn.—Mr. Nowlan, an 
Irish-American engineer, proposes to connect New 
York and Brooklyn by means of a bridge. As to 
the practicability of his undertaking he has no 
doubts. He proposes to erect the bridge from the 
foot of Fulton Street, the ascent to it being gradual, 
commencing on one side at Peck Slip, and on the 
other at Maiden Lane. The ascending way, being 
of iron work, would not interfere with the travel 
upon the street. The width of the bridge is to be 
74 feet, its height 125 feet above high-water mark, 
and the span of the arches 300 feet. The bridge 
isto be supported upon iron cylinders, resting upon 
mason work. Such a bridge would necessarily be 
expensive, but it is supposed that it would pay a 
good interest. One peculiar feature in it is that 
in its construction neither bolt, screw, nor nut 
would be used. anme . 


Conviction oF TucKERMAN.—Following close 
upon the incarceration of the forger Huntington, 
the conviction is announced, in Boston, on Satur- 
day, of William S. Tuckerman, the defaulting 
treasurer of the Eastern Railroad Company of 
Massachusetts, whose aggregate peculations are 
believed to have reached the sum of $180,000. 

Tue Hontineton TriaL.—The trial of Hunt- 
ington, which occupied the Court of Sessions for 
a period of thirteen days, was brought to a con- 
clusion by the jury rendering a verdict of guilty, 
and Judge Capron, without unnecessary delay, 





sentenced the culprit to four years and ten months 
confinement in the Sing Sing prison—the longest 
term allowed by law. Huntington maintained 
his self-possession to the end. He was carried to 
Sing Sing on Friday, the 2d of January. We 
hope to give some account of this man in the next 
number. 
PERSONAL. 

DeaTtH oF THE ANGEL GasRieL.—Mr. John 
Orr, commonly called the ‘* Angel Gabriel,” who 
was well known as a street preacher in this city 
and elsewhere, died of dysentery at Demerara. 
He was a religious monomaniac. He imagined 
himself the ‘‘ Angel Gabriel,” whose mission it was 
to pronounce anathemas against sinners—particu- 
larly Roman Catholic sinners—and in order to do 
this service in the most orthodox fashion, he went 
about provided with a small horn, the sounding 
of which gave the signal for the assembling of his 
congregation. In company with several others of 
the same stamp, he was for months, during the 
spring and fall of 1854, in the habit of gathering 
great audiences in the Battery, the Park, and 
along the wharves of this city. His performances 
were often interrupted, and on some occasions the 
preacher himself was assailed. 

Driven from this city, he went to England, and 
thence to Demerara, where, by his fierce denun- 
ciations of Catholicity, abuse of the Portuguese, 
and artful appeals to the passions of the blacks, 
succeeded in stirring up an insurrection among 
the negroes, which soon assumed so serious an as- 
pect as to demand the active interference of the 
government, In February of last year, troops 
and vessels of war were dispatched to the scene 
of disturbance, and the revolt was suppressed, 
but not until the blacks had destroyed large 
amounts of property belonging to the Portuguese, 
besides several Catholic churches, and were on 
the point of proceeding to the commission of fur- 
ther acts of violence. Orr was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor. He 
was undergoing his sentence when he died. 

Dr. Livincstone.—Dr. Livingstone, the Afri- 
can traveler, has just returned to England, after 
an absence of seventeen years, during which he 
has crossed the great African continent, nearly in 
the center, from west to east, where no civilized 
man has ever trod before him, and has of course 
made many discoveries of rare interest and value. 
His left arm is broken and nearly useless, from an 
encounter with a lion, which he shot and mortally 
wounded, but which had nearly made an end of 
its conqueror before it dropped dead. Dr. Living- 
stone has traveled in the two-fold character of 
missionary and physician. When taken on board 
the British ship Frolic, from the Mozambique 
coast, where he was found with much difficulty, 
by the perseverance of the commander, who had 
been sent on this service, it is said that he spoke 
his native tongue imperfectly and with effort, at 
first, in consequence of having so long disused it. 

A Sap Catamity.—Mrs. Daniel, wife of Hon. 
Peter V. Daniel, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was burned to death by her clothes 
taking fire, at Washington. She lingered in great 
agony for some eight hours after the accident, 
when her sufferings were relieved by death. . Mrs. 
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D. is said to have been a very estimable and 
amiable lady. She was about thirty-five years of 
age, and leaves two children, the youngest only 
six months old. 

Wittram Watxer, the deputy warden of the 
Massachusetts States Prison, was stabbed by a 
convict named McGee, and died in a few minutes; 
and two weeks after, viz., Dec. 29th, the warden, 
Solon H. Tenney, was stabbed by a convict, named 
Decatur, and died instantly. 


Joun G. Paurrey, once a Unitarian clergy- 
man, then a professor in Harvard College, editor 
of the .Vorth American Review, Secretary of 
State of Massachusetts, and afterward a free-soil 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, has re- 
cently returned from London, where he has been 
engaged in the State Paper Office, and is now em- 
ployed in writing a history of the New England 
colonies. 

Mar. A. A. Low, of New York, has made a do- 
nation of $1,000 to the Dudley Observatory at 
Albany. The donation was made without solicita- 
tion. 

Hon. Cuantes Coox has given $25,000 to the 
People’s College, which has accordingly been lo- 
cated at his place of residence, Havana, Schuyler 
County. 

As Mr. Sinas Herrine was passing through 
Prince Street, on his way home, on New Year's 
Eve, three robbers rushed upon him, and while 
one of them placed his hand across Mr. H.’s mouth, 
the others dispo-sessed him of a diamond pin, 
watch, and chain, valued in all at $500, and then 
ran off, leaving their victim almost paralyzed with 
astonishment The whole business occupied but a 
few seconds, showing evidently that the perpetra- 
tors were well skilled in the profession. No clew 
has yet been obtained to the bold highwaymen. 


Hon. Cuartes Sumner, in consequence of 
the urgent request of his physician, was prevented 
from leaving for Washington, as he intended. His 
physician states that his nervous system is mor- 
bidly sensitive, and the greatest caution is neces- 
sary, although his strength is surely but slowly 
recovering. 

FOREIGN. 

ARRIVAL oF THE Resotute.—The old Arctic 
discovery ship Resolute—recovered by an Ameri- 
can whaling ship, and presented to the British 
nation by the United States Congress—arrived at 
Spithead on the 12th of December, under the 
command of Captain Hartstene, of the United 
States Navy. She was under American colors, 
but on letting go her anchors, the British ensign 
was run up alongside the American, and on the 
following day, exchange salutes being fired, the 
Resolute changed her colors to British. On the 
morning of the 13th Captain Hartstene landed at 
Portsmouth, and paid official visits to Chevalier 
Pappalardo, the United States Vice-Consul, and 
the military and civil authorities. An invitation 
to a public banquet, by the corporation and in- 
habitants of Portsmouth, has been accepted by 
the Captain and officers, and every mark of re- 
spect has been paid to the American officers. The 
Resolute was towed up to Cowes on Monday, the 
15th ult., the Queen having intimated her wish to 
pay a visit to the vessel, and the steam-frigate 
Retribution was also'sent up to salute on the oc- 





casion, and several gun-boats and other ships were 
stationed in the roads. The Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by some of the royal chil- 
dren, paid their visit about 11 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, the 16th; the English and American 
flags were flying at the peak of the Resolute, and 
the Royal standard was hoisted at the main as 
soon as her Majesty stepped on board. Captain 
Hartstene received the Royal party—the officers 
grouped on either side in full uniform. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen assisted in the reception of her 
Majesty: Mr. J. R. Croskey, United States Con- 
sul; Chevalier Vincent Pappalardo, Vice-Consul ; 
Mr. Harling, Vice-Consul for the United States 
at Cowes; Capt. Higgins, of the United States 
mail steamship Hermann, and Mr. Cornelius Grin- 
nell, son of the projector of the American Arctic 
Expedition. Her Majesty, having received a cor- 
dial welcome, and inspected the vessel, retired 
amid enthusiastic cheering. An elegant dejeuner 
was afterward served in the ward-room. Captain 
Hartstene and the officers received a number of 
invitations to public dinners, many of which were 
declined for lack of time. Captain Hartstene and 
the others were offered a British ship to take 
them home, but gracefully declined the proffered 
courtesy. Three thousand people visited the Res- 
olute. The Queen sent £100 to be distributed 
among the crew. 

Mr. Cornelius Grinnell writes the following ac- 
count of the reception to his father : 

“Immediately on arrival of the Resolute at 
Spithead, even before they had time to get out a 
side-ladder, Captain Peel (a son of the late Sir 
Robert) came alongside in ‘thunder, lightning, 
and hail,’ to welcome the officers and to offer his 
services. Following him came the Admiralty 
yacht, also with offer of assistance. Captain 
Hartstene then landed, and proceeded. imme- 
diately to London, with his secretary, Dr. Otis, 
where he arrived at five o’clock. He then called 
upon the United States Minister, and the next 
morning, Sunday, he breakfasted with me. 

“TI afterward had the pleasure of introducing 
them to Lady Franklin, where we met Captain 
Osborne and Mr. Barrow, and during our visit we 
were joined by Sir Roderick Murchison, who re- 
ceived Captain Hartstene with much kindness, 
and requested him to name a day when it would 
be convenient to him and his officers to meet the 
Royal Geographical Society at a public dinner. 
We remained about four hours with Lady Frank- 
lin. The interview was most interesting, and I 
know was productive of much mutual respect. 
Captain Osborne returned to Lady Franklin’s in 
the evening, to say how much be was pleased with 
Hartstene, and remarked to her that ‘he is the 
right man.’ In the evening (Sunday) he dined 
with Mr. Dallas, and during dinner a telegraph 
came to announce that the Queen intended to visit 
the ship and officers on Tuesday. She was accord- 
ingly, at the request of the admiral, Sir George 
Seymour, towed over to Cowes by a government 
steamer, and every preparation made to receive 
her Majesty at the hour fixed by her, ten o’clock 
Tuesday morning. 

* At ten minutes before ten o’clock two of the 
royal grooms rode down (as the ship was hauled 
alongside the government dock) to announce that 
her Majesty would be at the ship at the hour 





appointed, and at ten precisely she appeared, ac- 
companied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
the Princess Royal, Princess Alice, the Duchess 
of Athol, and the Hon. Miss Cathcart, General 
Bouverie, Colonel Howth, C. B. Phipps, Captain 
the Hon. C. de Ros, and Sir James Clarke. The 
sailors were placed standing on the rail of the ship 
nearest the shore, and as the Queen approached, 
she was received with three hearty cheers, all 
present being uncovered. 

‘**Captain Hartstene and officers met her at the 
gangway, and addressed her as follows: ‘ Will 
your Mijesty allow me to welcome you on board 
the Resolute, and in accordance with the wishes 
of my countrymen, and in obedience to my in- 
structions from the President of the United States, 
to return her to your Majesty, not only as an ex- 
pression of friendly feeling to your sovereignty, 
but as a token of love, admiration, and respect 
for your Majesty's person.’ The officers, the con- 
suls, and myself were then presented to the 
Queen, when she was conducted with the royal 
retinue over the ship by Hartstene. She mani- 
fested much interest in what she saw, and con- 
versed with much affability with the commander 
on Arctic matters, the officers awaiting upon the 
noble ladies in attendance. Having examined the 
main deck fore and aft, she then ascended and 
took leave of those present, and, on landing, re- 
ceived three rounds of cheers. The Queen re- 
mained on board about an hour. 

“The night before the visit, the Captain 
received an order to dine with the Queen at eight 
o'clock, and to pass the night at Osborne. He 
also received a note inclosing £100 from the 
Queen as a present to the crew, and the officers 
were invited to visit the palace and gardens. 

“Immediately following the Royal visit, a 
splendid lunch was served in the ward-room to a 
number of naval, military, and official gentle- 
men ; toasts and speeches were made, and among 
others I was obliged to reply to compliments paid 
to you. Hardly an hour has passed but that the 
officers have received invitations to dinner, etc., 
from public and private individuals, scientific and 
literary societies, clubs, etc. It seems as if all 
were vieing with each other who can do the most. 

** Captain Hartstene, officers, and crew will 
leave England, in all probability, a week from 
Saturday next, the 20th—say the 28th inst. He 
is very anxious for me to remain, as poor Lady 
Franklin has set her heart upon having us all dine 
with her on Christmas, and has invited a crowd 
of notabilities to meet us at Brighton—as every 
one leaves town during the holidays. I must say 
I am exceedingly gratified that I was induced to 
remain—and what will give me more pleasure 
than any thing else, will be to tell you all that I 
have heard and seen on this most interesting oc- 
casion, and that you may learn through me of the 
kind and heartfelt expressions with which your 
name is always mentioned. 

* Your affectionate son, C. GRInNELL.” 

Tue whole of the stock of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, nearly £350,000 sterling, is now subscribed, 
and the directors have applications for a much 
larger amount. It is understood that application 
will be made to the United States Government for 
an annual grant, equal to 4 per cent. on the capi- 
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tal, such as has been accorded by the British 
Treasury. The company possess an exclusive 
privilege from the British colonies of Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island, and also from 
the State of Maine for laying submarine cables to 
those shores. 

An interesting meeting of the Geographical 
Society was held on the 24th, at London. Mr. 


Cyrus W. Field was introduced to the Society, and 
gave a lecture on the Atlantic telegraph. Mr. 
Field said that on the 4th of July, 1776, the 
Americans declared their Independence of Great 
Britain, and before the 4th of July, 1857, he hoped 
the two people would be again united. 


Nicaracua.—A letter from an intelligent 
German in the service of Gen. Walker, dated at 
Virgin Bay, Dec, 1, and addressed to the New 
Orleans Deutsche Zeitung, says: 

“Within the last thirty days our army has lost 
400 men by death in the hospital, 100 have been 
shot, 50 have deserted, and over 300 are now on 
the sick list. We have little medicine, but poor 
physicians are plenty. We can muster, all told, 
but 300 men fit for service. The enemy number 
at least 5,000 men, among whom are many well-. 
drilled Europeans—Englishmen, Germans, and 
Frenchmen. From this you may judge what are 
our hopes and anticipations. Such of us as are 
not carried off by disease, have the pleasant pros- 
pect ahead of being shot down by the enemy. 

After our second assault upon Massaya, being 
compelled to retreat with the loss of many men, 
Walker issued an order to burn down Granada, 
and to retire to Virgin Bay, on the Transit route. 
To accomplish our removal, the two steamers 

ould have had to return four times. Walker 
eft on the first trip, and as my company is at- 
tached to his body-guard, it was my good fortune 
to leave with him. Those who were left behind 
immediately commenced firing the city and break- 
ing into the houses in search of booty, where they 
found stores of the best brandy, and of course all 
hands got drunk. For two whole days Henning- 
sen found it impossible to get a single man to 
work, to bring the ammunition or the contents of 
the arsenals to the boats. The enemy was of 
course informed of all this, and soon attacked the 
town with 2,000 men, seized the docks, and shut 
in some 200 of our men. A guard of thirty civil- 
ians, who had been placed in a small fortress near 
the docks to protect the boats, were shot, but one 
man escaping, who swam over two miles to the 
steamers. For the last ten days we have heard 
nothing of any of the men shut up in the city; 
the majority of them have probably ere this suc- 
cumbed. 

“Thus our number has been reduced to 180 
able-bodied men, including civilians. Our only 
hope lies in an early accession of recruits—other- 
Wise we are totally lost.” 


Tue Blue Ridge Tunnel was finally carried 
through the mountain just before New Year. 
The augers appeared from either side not more 
than half an inch apart, and the perforation was 
complete. The Staunton Spectator says: 

“So accurately has been all the calculations 
made by Col. Crozel, that the auger-holes from 
both ends of the tunnel were only half an inch 
distant from each other when they met, and the 
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difference in the length of the tunnel, as compared 
by measurement on the outside, over the top of 
the niountain, and as accurately measured inside, 
after the perforation, was less than six inches. 
The draft at the perforation is strong enough to 
extinguish a light on the eastern side.” 


Mliscellang. 


EFFECTS OF LAGER-BIER. 

Tue Scalpel says: ‘* There can be little doubt 
that by retarding the decomposition of the tissues 
in the human organism, lager-bier causes an un- 
natural deposit of fat all over the system in per- 
sons of sedentary habits, for we find that they 
suffer more from its injurious effects than those 
who by active exercise accelerate its conversion 
into its elements, carbonic acid and water. As 
an instance of this, compare the effects of lager- 
bier on our clerks and young men about town, 
and the German Turners, and the difference of its 
effect, or rather the effect of the counteracting 
influences which are working against it, will be 
immediately perceived. 

“In women who take little exercise, lager-bier 
acts as swill does on stable cows; it accelerates 
the secretion of milk, but furnishes it with no 
caseine or other nitrogenized substances, by which 
alone the infant can be sustained. The child 
will, consequently, have a watery and soft ap- 
pearance, and be destitute of healthy color; it 
will be liable to effusion of water on the brain, and 
die readily from croup or scarlet fever. In such 
cases we have frequently observed the child im- 
prove by being weaned, even if fed upon the 
ordinary heterogeneous compound called milk. 
We believe the taste of lager-bier is naturally dis- 
agreeable, and that it is destructive to beauty. 
Women preserve unimpaired their natural tastes 
for a longer period than men; in fact, they sel- 
dom become as vitiated in their tastes as men. I 
have observed "that they seldom drink beer. In 
all the saloons you generally see some other drink 
standing before them. We know that by women 
in Europe it is considered vulgar to drink beer, 
although we never were informed why. 

**It is little wonder that the German nation 
should remain subject to the rule of thirty-six 
petty tyrants, when in fact beer, by its properties, 
destroys all fine distinctions, and its habitual use 
grinds the edge from our critical faculties. The 
beer-drinking portion of the nations of Euro 
will furnish us with anexample. * = 

«Its effects upon the external form, and upon 
the action of man, are already beginning to awaken 
attention. The depressed and broad heads; the 
flat though wide shoulders and breast; the 
straight back, and cow-like tread of its victims, 
is already known to keen observers. 

* A great change takes place in the eye, when 
lager-bier is habitually drank. It has invariably 
a turbid and sleepy look, while its muscles are so 
much relaxed as to make it, as it were, hang in 
a defenseless state. 

* The effects of lager-bier in other respects are 
marked. The diameter of the head between the 
ears appears enlarged, and with it the back part 
of the jaws, giving to the countenance a three- 
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cornered look, so characteristic of the Low Dutch 
face ; the neck becomes thick, often hanging over 
the shirt-collar in wrinkles, in the region where 
phrenologists locate the organ of Amativeness ; 
the skin becomes red, with a blown-up, spongy 
surface, from which large quantities of fatty 
matter of an offensive odor are produced, giving 
the whole surface a greasy and disagreeable aspect. 
The habitual imbibers of this beverage are gen- 
erally obliged to hold their cigars to their mouths, 
which being used chiefly as funnels for their 
favorite drink, seem incapable of muscular 
tenacity. ° ? ® ’ . - - 

“The effect of lager-bier on the voice is very 
marked ; and the rapid decay in the voices of the 
tenor singers of the German glee clubs, who lose 
not only the quality of tone, but the high range, 
produces in such societies always a great want of 
tenors ; it has become a by-word among them to 
call a harsh, drawling voice a beer-barrel voice. 
This fact is well known to opera singers. * * 
TAy * The offspring of such fathers [beer- 
drinkers] are always inferior in stature and 
stinted in intellect, while those who marry later 
in life are often childless. 

“Those whose souls appear to be the tail-end 
of their appetite, say that lager-bier produces a 
good appetite ; but we are reliably informed that, 
although it may do so, it vitiates the taste.” 








Witerary Notices. 


Science vs. Sprrirvauism. A Treatise on Turn- 
ing Tebler, the Supernatural in General, and Spirits. 
Translated from the French of Count Agénor De Gas- 
parin. By E. W. Robert, with an Introduction, by Rev. 
Robert Baird, D.D. Two volumes 12mo. 470 pages 
each. Price $250. New York: Kiggins & Kellogg. 


CauirorNnIA, In-poors anv Out; or, How we 
Fam, Mine, and Live generally in the Golden Btate. 
By Elza W. Farnham. One vol. 12mo, 508 pages. Price 
$1. New York: Dix, Edwards & Co. 

Whoever contemplates visiting California should reed 
this work, written by the fair, strong band of one who hes 
not only been there, but who al-o knows how to describe 
what he has seen, hear), and learned. 


Tue Younc Yacers; or, A Narrative of Hunt- 
ing Adventures in Southern Africa. By Captain Mayne 
Reid, author of “The Boy Hunters,” “ Desert Home,” 
“Bush Boys,” ete. One vol. 160, 828 pages. Price 75 
cents, Boston: Tickoor & Fields, 


Reco.tuections oF A LireTime; or, Men and 
Things I have Seen. In a series of famil ar |-tters toa 
8 friend, bietorical, biographical, anecdotal, and des rip- 
tive, By 8. G. Goodrich. Two vols. 12mo, 542 and 563 
pages. Price $2 50. New York: Miller, Orton & Mul- 
ligan. 

Tur Puay-Day Boox; New Stories for Little 
Folke. By Fanny Fern. One vol. Svo., 286 prges. Price 
75c nts. Ilastrated by Fred. M. Coffin. New York: 
Mason & Brothers, 


Lake Neamr; or, Explorations and_ Discov- 
eries During Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South-Western Africa. By Charles John Andersson, 
With an Introductory Letter by John Charles Fremont. 
With many Illus‘rations, representing Sporting Adven- 
tures, subjects of Natara! History, devices for taking Wild 
Animals, etc., etc. Octavo, pp. 483. Price $1 25. New 
York: Dix & Edwards, 

The forty thousand readers of Dr. Kane's “ Arctic 
Regions” should now treat themselves to a copy of this no 
less interesting or exciting work. It is full of the most 
thrilling adventure, illustrated with nomerous engravings 
of men, women, and animals, natives of that wonderful 
portion of the world, 
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state, and the mill by which the juice is to be expressed. From 
Dr. Battey’s account of it, we give a few condensed extracts, which 
will give our readers a good idea of the subject. 


REPORT OF DR. ROBERT BATTEY, PRACTICAL CHEMIST, AND GRADUATE 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY. 

I have witnessed the growth of the cane by the acre, and pro- 
duction of the syrup by barrels. Calmly viewing all the facts 
which I have been able to collect, I no longer entertain a doubt 
that this plant is well worthy of the attention and study of the 
farmers and planters of the South. 

The Chinese sugar-cane seems to adapt itself to all the vicissi- 
tudes of our varied climate and soil, with a facility unsurpassed by 
corn or wheat. In Cherokee Georgia it flourishes in a high degree 
of perfection upon soils high and low, rich and comparatively poor, 
producing heavy crops of stalk, leaf, and seed. I have found it 
grow with me, in al] respects, as vigorously as corn, with precisely 
similar treatment. In Allegany Co., Md., a correspondent writes 
for the American Farmer: “I think it well adapted even to our 
mountainous country, and it promises to be more valuable than 
any other article we can grow for provender. I believe it will 
produce six or eight tons of dried provender to the acre.” The 
present writer has met many intelligent and enterprising farmers 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey, and New York 
in attendance at the late National Fair at Philadelphia. Many of 
them had witnessed its growth in their respective States with en- 
tire success. One gentleman of New Jersey bad grown a half acre 
of the cane this season. It has been successfully grown in Illinois 
also, and one gallon of the juice is said to have yielded, by boiling, 
@ quart of syrup of good quality. There is every reason to con- 
elude that the cane may be easily and successfully grown in all 
parts of our country. 

CULTURE. 

Let the ground be well cultivated, as for corn. A small portion 
of the crop should be reserved for seed, and permitted to stand 
until fully matured and dry. By all means permit no Broom-Corn, 
Dourah-Corn, or other plants of the same family, to grow near your 
Cane. It readily intermixes with these varieties, and effectually 
ruins your seed for the production of syrup. For the same reason, 

: great care 
should be ob- 
served in pro- 
curing reli- 
able seed, as 

2well as in 
keeping them 
so. The space 
between the 
rows may be 
three feet, and 
the seed put 
in, say two or 
three every 
inches. 

well 

up, the stout- 
est and heal- 

= thiest should 
alone be al- 
lowed to re- 
main; when of 
sufficient size 
they should 

| be suckered down to one cane for each root. In 




















THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. PRESSING-MILL FOR SUGAR-CANE. 


CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. ty is quite as much is not more deeply interested 





Tue present prospective high price ot sugar 


serves to make the introduction of the Chinese | 


sugetr-cane into the United States by our govern- 
mete, & subjeet of great importance, not to the 
cam 4rower merely, but to every individual, what- 
eva bis location or pursuit. The man of pover- 


| in it than the man of opulence, because wealth 
can command luxuries at any cost, while a high 
price fora common necessity of every-day-life, 


| like sugar, must be had at whatever price by the 


poor, or else great inconvenience, if not suffering, 
will ensue. 
The engravings show the cane in a full-grown 


other respects, the successful grower of corn will 
not be at a Joss in the cultivation of this plant. I 
have found a suitable time for planting \o be im- 
mediately after the corn crop, although excellent 
results have been obtained by planting as late as 
the 15th of May, in Cherokee Georgia. It will 
doubtless be desirable to make several successive 
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plantings, that they may mature gradually, and 
so give more time for harvesting the crop. The 
land, in my opinion, should be prepared in all re- 
spects as for corn. 

HARVESTING. 

When the stalk shall have attained its full size, 
and the seed have passed from the dough stage to 
a harder texture, the cane may be considered suf- 
ficiently mature. 

Prior to the harvesting, a set of proper rollers 
and kettles should be provided and well set up, 
ready for service. No farmer should undertake 
to supply its place by wooden rollers for a crop 
of even two acres. The loss of juice will more 
than counterbalance the difference in expense. It 
is worked by two mules. Three kettles, of from 60 
to 100 gallons capacity, will be required to keep 
pace fully with the mill. It is desirable that 
these should be broad and shallow, that they may 
present a large evaporating surface, and substan- 
tially set in brick for security and convenience. 

PRESSING. 

The canes, located conveniently at hand, are 
one by one doubled in the middle and forced be- 
tween the rollers, which are kept in as close prox- 
imity as the strength of the mill and the power 
applied will warrant. 

BOILING DOWN. 

One of the first things done in commencing 

operations should be to start the fire under the 
kettles, that they may be well warmed by the 
time the juice is ready for them. In regard to 
the precise degree of concentration to which the 
»syrup should be brought, it is exceedingly difficult 
lay down any precise and simple rule which 
ll meet every case. 
) Mr. ‘Peters, of Georgia, states the yield of his 
best eighth acre in syrup at 52} gallons—that of 
the poorest eighth at 434 gallons. Taking the aver- 
age, we have, as the yield of the entire acre, 407 
gallons; assuming the yield of juice to correspond 
with the average results obtained by experiment, 
say 50 per cent. of the entire weight, with proper 
machinery, @xpressing 70 per cent., we have a 
yield of 570 gallons per acre. 





[Written for the Phrenological Journal.} 
VALENTINE. 
To 





As to the distant moon 

The sea forever yearns, 
As to the polar star 

The earth forever turns; 


So does my constant heart 
Beat but for thee alone, 

And in its heaven of dreams 
Thine image high enthrone. 


But as the moon and sea, 
The earth and star meet never, 
So space as deep, and wide 
Divideth us forever. EmMa. 


-_+2 + os 


Srrive to throw a spirit of cheerfulness over 
all your correspondence. A letter should be a 
storehouse of bright and happy thoughts, not the 
ward of a hospital, filled with pain and complain- 
ings.—From “ How to Write.” e 
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Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs.—In future, we do not in- 
tend to solicit miscellaneous advertisements for this Journal, 
A few that are appropriate, and of ipterest to our readers, 
will be admitted, twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








CuinEsE Suecar Cane!—PureE 
SEED FROM THE SOUTH. We take great pleasure in 
announcing to our friends and the public that we have ob- 
tained from D. REDMOND, editor of the Southern Culti- 
vator, a supply of pure seed of this invaluable plant. This 
seed was raised in Georgia, from plants possessing the 
greatest amount of saccharine juice, and is of especial value 
to all Northern and Western Farmers and Gardeners, who 
desire to cultivate this cane for the manufacture of syrup, 
sugar, or fodder for cattle, horses, or sheep. The general 
properties of this plant may be thus briefly summed up: 

1st. One acre of the stalks, properly cultivated, will yield 
from 400 to 500 gallons of fine Syrup, equal to the best New 
Orieans, and when sown broadca:-t or in close drills, on 
land deeply plowed or highly manured, it will yield thirty 
to yy nd pounds of superior fodder to the acre. 

. It surpasses all other plauts for soiling (feeding green), 
on account of the great amount of sugary juice which it 
contains, and is greedily eaten by stock of all kinds. 

8d. It bears re peated cuttings, like Egyptian Millet, grow- 
ing off freely and rapidly, after each cut-ing. 

4th. It is so certain a crop that planters may be eure of 
succeeding with it as a sugar plant anywhere south of Mary- 
land and north of Mexico. If p'anted early, the seed will 
mature and produce another crop the same season. 

G2 The seed, which has been very carefully kept pure, 
from the original importation, will be furnished io cloth pack- 
ages, each containing enough to plant half an acre in drills, 
with full direction for the cultivation, which is perfectly 
simple. These packages will be forwarded per mail, rrew 
OF POSTAGE, to any address, on receipt of $1 80 for each 
package; or per express, unpaid, we will furnish the pack- 
ages at $1 each. 

ge Early orders are solicited, as the supply of good and 
reliable seed is quite limited. Applicants’ names will be 
entered in the order in which they are received, and the 
seed will be mailed as soon as possible, 

ge Pamphlets containing a fall description of the plant, 
its history, proper mode of culture, ete., with engraving of 
mill for crushing, etc., ete., will be furnished by mail to all 
applicants who inclose two three-c: nt etamps. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Heatruy Brrap.—J ames Pyier’s 
DIETETIC SALERATUS.—Every Housekeeper should 
feel the importance of preparing food for the household in 
the manner most conducive to health—especially Bread 
Biscuit, and Cake—which forms the greater part of our 
diet. 

For this purpose, James Py.e's Dietetic Saleratus is par- 
ticularly recommended, as being the only saleratus in use 
that is reaily safe to take into the stomach. 

It is deprived of all the caustic impurities so prominent in 
common saleratas, while in poiot of nicety 1 excels the best 
baking soda. The ladies readily acknowledge this after 
trying it, and the steadily increasing demand bears practic- 
able testimony in its favor. Tell your grocer that he must 
get it for you, but see that the name of James Pye is on 
each package, without which none is genuine. 

Manufacturing Depot 114 Warren Street, New York. 

Sold by grocers generally. 


m1 
Tue Best Dottar Boox ror 
THE FARMER—Containing 354 large octavo pages, bound 
in handsome library style, and copiously illustrated—THE 
CULTIVATOR, for 1856. This volume is just ready, and 
furnishes the cheapest and best “ Year-Book of Agriculture” 
published. Contributions from over three hundred of the 
best practical and scientific writers in all parts of this coun- 
try, and correspondence from abroad, fill its closely-printed 
columns with valuable advice on nearly all subjects in which 
Farmers are interested Sent, post paid, for $1, to any ad- 
dress, by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Baoadway, New York. 
Or LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
The trade supplied on liveral terms, 








Feb. 1t. b. 





7\ a) ” 4 
F. 8. Coates, WHOLESALE AND 
Retail Dealer in 
SEWING MACHINES 
of all kinds, Depot—345 Broadway, opposite Appleton’s 
Building, New York. 

Old Machines of every description taken in «xchange fir 
new. Also, Bought, Repaired, and Sold on Commission. 
Needles, Silk and Thread for sule at reduced pric s, 

Jan, 1t. tr. 





- 
146 anp 148 Nassau Street, 
TRACT HOUSE, corner of Spruce Street. The NEW 
HAT COMPANY would most respectfully invite the people 
of New York, and those visiting the city, wh«ther wishing 
to purchase or not, to call and examine the style and finish 
of their THREE-DOLLAR HATS. By so doing, they feel 
fully confident that you will agree with them in saying that 
they are «qua!, if nut superior, to any Four-Dollar Hat sold 
in the city. 
Children’s Hats, Caps, and Umbrellas equally low, and of 
& superior quality, also on hand. Feb. 3t. b. 


Seip-Actine Currar-Frx- 
TuRES.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shades, Sky Lights, 
Vertibules, Carriages, Mu-quito Bare, Curtains, Charts 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, ete. All our fixtures are warrant- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the curtain smooth, 
and last for years without getting out of order, and will 
prove cheaper in the end than any other kind. We make 
three different fixtures, at prices from one shilling to two 
dollars, and put up shades in eight different ways. Ladies 
and gentlemen are invi:ed to call and examine the opera- 
tion of the Slicing Spring. 

G2 To the trade a liberal discount, 
All kinds of shades made to order. 

147 Washingt treet ite Old South). 

Jan. tf. JaCOB HARTSHORN. 


YQ ne a) ~ “é 
C.S. Francis & Co., New Yor 
and Boston, have just ready Mrs. Browning’s New Poem, 
AURORA LEIGH, a Poem in Nine Books. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1; gilt, $1 50. 

“Page on page of extracts from this book would not suf- 
fice to contain the high thoughts, the deep feelings, the fan- 
tastic images showered over the tale with the authority of a 
fom hetess, the grace of a muse, the prodigality of a queen. 

uch a poem, we dare aver, has never before been written 
by awoman. Our admiration of its writer’s genius, and our 
sympathy with the nobility of her purpose, are keen and 
without measure.”— London Atheneum, 

AUTUMNAL LEAVES—Sketches in Prose and Rhyme. 
By L. Maria Child. 

I speak as in the days of youth, 
In simple words some earnest truth. 

Contents.—The Eglavtine; The Juryman; The Fairy 
Friend; Wergeland, the Poet; The Emigrant Boy; Home 
and Politics; The Catholic and Quaker; The Ancient Clair- 
voyant; The Rival Mechanicians; Utouch and Touchu; 
The Brother and Sister ; The Man that Killed his Neighbor; 
Intelligence of Animals; Ion and Laida; Spirit and Mat- 
ter; The Kanzas Emigrants. One vol., 12m0, $1; gilt, $1 
25. For sale by all booksellers. Feb, lt b. 
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Conners’ Untrep States Types 
FOUNDRY, Nos. 29, 31, and 83 Beekman Street, New 


York. 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 

The undersigned beg to inform the Trade that they have 
issued their NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN-BOOK OF 
PRINTING TYPES, BORDERING, etc., and that it is now 
ready for delivery to their old patrons, and to all who pat- 
ronize their Foundry. In it will be found a new series of 
Faces, from Pearl to Pica, surpa:sing, if possible, their cele- 
brated Series of SCOTCH CUT FACES. 

The Fancy Type Department exhibits an unsurpassable 
variety of beautiful styles sclected rom France, Germany, 
aod England. 

Tne Scripts and Borderings are now for the first time pre- 
si nt d to the printing public, and are the productions ot the 
best American acd European arti- ts, 

An entire new series of GERMAN FACES, both for 
Newspaper and Job Printing, of a very superiur style, is 
now completed and ready for sale. 

Every ar icle necessary toa perfect Printiog Establishment 
furn:shed to order. 

The Metal from which the Type ‘s made will be found pe- 
cutiarly adapted to the severe usage of Machine Press 
Printing. ; 

We have added to our establishment every thing necea- 
sary fur Hlectrotyping or Stereotyping in Copper all Cute, 
Job, or Fancy Type, avd ail such othr matter as may offer, 
embraced within the compares of 16 ty 22 inches: as well 
for Copper Facing all type manufactured by us—if desired. 
Feb. 1t. JAMES CONNER & SONS. 





jaeetiens ; = A Bie Ae et a 
Dantret D. Wiyant, Bruwiarp 
Taste Maxer—( The oldest and most extensive Manu/fac- 
tory of the kind in America)—T1 Gold Street, New York, 
between Beekman and Spruce. 

Everything in the line furnished at ten per cent. less than 
avy o her establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, Maces, 
Cues; Cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue 
Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets; Fringes; French and 
American Patent Cue Points; Cord; Pool Boards; Rule 
Boards; Spanish Pins, ets.—!n short, every thing in the 
Trade slweys to be bad. Orders by letter, for new articles 
or for repaire, alk nded to as promptly as if given in person. 
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Mecrantcat SurGERY AND PALm- 


ER’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL LEG.—Such is the superior 
mechanism, beau- 
ty, and exceeding 
worth of Palmer's 
Artificial Leg, and 
60 great and exten- 
sive its credit, © aa 
the best, most reli- 
able, and service- 
able in the world,” 
“approaching the 
nearest to the natu- 
ral leg” in its ana- 
tomical construc- 
tion, adaptation, 
natural operations, 
utility, and comfort, 

M as also in its close 
resemblance to the 
nataral leg, that 
several manufactu- 
rers of spurious and 
inferior articles of 
the kind have been 
induced to counter- 
feit the exterior of 
Palmer's leg, to en- 
able them thereby 
to deceive the un- 
fortunate, and to 
palm off an ad- 
ditional infliction 
upon them to what 
they have suffered 
in amputation, in 
a comparatively 
worthless artificial 
leg. (There are 
some three or four 
euch attempts now 
being made in this 
State and New Ep- 
giand.) We bave 
been repeatedly re- 
quested by those 
who have suffered 


& . ~ 
SARA. amputation, and 


tried every kind of | 


device as a substitute, and who know how to sympathize 
with such afflicted ones, to counsel all such as have lost 
their patoral limbs, against every snch counterfeit and de- 
ception—to compare every such device with those now re- 
garded by intelligent and experienced ones as the only ones 
worth having, before they fasten upon themselves an ad- 
ditional misfortune in the shape of a poor artificial leg, 
which the United Service Gazette declares “ to be dear at 
any price.” No artificial leg in the world bas ever been 
subjected to eo many rigid examinations and tes ings in 
every pablic exbinit oa, 1a competition, in hospitals, meoi- 
cal colleges in private, by surgeons and invalids, as Palm- 
er’s; and no other leg ever received such testimonials, and 
so many (from World's Exhibitions, American and Kuro- 
pean Surgeons, frm invalids who have had every experi- 
ence), In volunteer approbation, in Gold and Siiver Medals, 
and Diplomas, as Paimer’s, Wherever its «qual or superior 
is fouad, and decided so by men of Science, Art. and Ex- 
perience, let their tes:imony be proclaimed to suff-ring hu- 
manity. Upward of two thousand persons who hove saf- 
fered every variety of amputations—at the thigh, the lrg, 
the ankle, ete.—and twenty-five who have suff red ampu- 
tation of both legs, are now in the happy and useful enjoy- 
meat of tho-e limbs. Upward of five hondred ladies are 
also enj ying their use; most happily, a'so, Farmers, Me- 
chanics, and men in every kind of business and profession. 

It ill becomes the proprietors of this world-renowned ija- 
vention to praise it, so loug as they are receiving such emi- 
nent and honorable testimonia s from every class of intelli- 
gent and experienced men and women in every part of the 
world. The“ Aruficial Leg Reporier and Surgical Adju- 
vani,” published anaually by Patmer & Co., at rnetr Estap- 
Lisnments, 878 Broapway, N. Y., 876 Curstnot Sr., Putia- 
pDetrma, Pa., ann Sprinerieitp, Mass., is composed of 
the most interesting and useful information on amputations 
and artificial legs, and the certificates of eminent surgeons 
of this city and country, as well as the reports of the World’s 
Fairs and American Lostitutes, and those of invalids in the 
use of Artificial Legs—all of which serve as reference, and 
will be sent gratis to all who apply. The cut represents 
Me. Sanfotd, of West Medford, with a pair of artificial legs— 
one adjusted to the thigh and the other below the knee— 
with which he walks with ease up and down any grade, 
and engages actively in mercantile business on bis feet from 
morning till night, wih the aid of one cane, and that only 
when he is outdoors, 

The cut also represents Palmer's Patent Leg, and its ap- 
plication above the knee, or below the knee, in cases of 
single amputations. r 

American Institute, New.York, October, 1836 —Report 
of Judges.—* Palmer's Patent Artificial Leg the best. Gold 
Medal Certified, and Diploma” 

New York Medical Gazette, November,.1856.—* Palmer’s 
Patent Limbs sul! bear the palm, defying all competition.” 
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To Farmers AnD GARDENERS.— 
The Sabscribers offer for sale 40,000 barrels of their NEW 
AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, manufactured from the 
night-soil of New York city, in lots to suit parchasers. This 
article (greatly improved within the last two years) bas been 
in the market for cighteen years, and still defies competition 


as a manure for Corn and Garden Vegetables, being cheap- 
er, more powerful than any other, and at the same time 


| free from disagreeable odor. Two barrels (#3 worh) will 


manure en acre of corn in the bill, will save two tnirds in 
labor, will cause it to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen 
earlier, and will bring a larger crop on poor ground than 
eny other fertilizer, and is also a preventive of the cut- 
worm ; a'so, it dues not injure the seed to be pat in contact 
with it. 

Toe L. M. Co. point to their long-standing reputation, and 
the large capital ($100,000) invested in their business, as a 
guarantee that the article they make shall always be of such 
qualily as to command a ready sale. 

Price, delivered in the city free of charge and other ex- 


nse— 
One barrel . . $2 00| Five barrels . . . . $8 00 
Two barrels . . . 8 50| Six barrels -« OS 
And at the rate of $1 50 per barrel for any quantity over 
six barrels, 

Ge A Pamphlet, containing every information, will be 
sent (FRER) to any one spplyieg for the same. Our address 
is—The LODI MANUFACTURING CO., Office, 60 Cort- 
land Street, New York. Feb. 3t. b, 


= 

Farmers, PLanters, Mecuantcs, 
Read! THE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE 
UPRIGHT STEAM SAW-MILL—simple, durcble, efficient 
and cheap. It commands the universal admiration of saw- 
mill men everywhere, and is being adopted in every part 
of this continent. 

THE COMBINATION PATENT PORTABLE SHIN- 
GLE MILL, capable of sawing. planing, and jo nting at the 
rete of ten thousand shingles in twelve pours. The shingles 
produced with this machine are as valuabl» in the market 
as the best ebaved shingles 

ROSS’S PATENT PORTABLE GRIST-MILL, which 
has received over sixty premiums, and is pronounced by the 
most expr rienced millers in this country and Europe to be 
the best mill ever constructed. It is cheaper than any other 
barr-st.ne mill. 

WOODWORTH'S PLANING MACHINE, 

SHAPTER'S PORTABLE ECONOMIC ENGINE. This 
power is more simple, more portable, more compact, more 
e»sily attended, and requires kss fuel than any other ma- 
ebine 

Send for pamphlet, which wi'l give a full illustrated de- 
scription of a!l our valuable patent machinery. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Sprace Street, New York. 
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Marks’ Improvep ARTIFICIAL 
Lres.—It has been the object of the inventor to so conetract 
an artificial leg that the person using it can always have it 
under his control, so as to take it apart and alter its motion 
or oil its frictional parts and make any slight repairs that 
every one knows must be requir-d in any piece of mechan- 
ism in constant nse. Also to construct a limb as light as 
possible, yet sufficiently strong for ali practical purposes. 

I: gives th+ inventor pleasure to announce that these ob- 
jects bave been accomptished in fall in the construction of 
these limbs, and that they also so nearly resemble the 
na\ural ones as to defy detection. 

They have now been in successfal use in many parts of 
the country for some years. They are made two suit all 
kiods of amputations, and for both sexes, and can be made 
from measurements, and sent to any part of the world. The 
prices are reasonable. 

Persons desiring references from those using them, or 
any information wh»tever concerning them, can obtaia it 
by applying at the office or hy letter. 

A. A. MARKS, 307 Broadway, New York, 
Near the City Hospital. 





A. S. Barnes & Co.—New 


School Books, added to the National Series of Standard 
School Books. January Ist, 1857. Published at 51 & 53 
Jobn Street, New York. 

L—PORTER’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. Price 
$1. Embracing the most ree nt Discoveries in the Sci- 
ence, and the outli of its application to Agriculture and 
the Arts. Iliustrated by numerous Experiments, newly 
adapted to the simplest apparatus. By Prof. John A. 
Porter, of Yale College. 

This book is everywhere pronounced as the best Text. 
Book for Schools ever pubii-hed. 

IL—GREGORY'S ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEM. 
ISTRY. 2vols. A newly revised edition, By Prof, J, 
Miltun Sanders, M.D. Price $1 50 per vol. 

This work is the Standard of the principal Universities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and, in a translated form, 
in those of Germany and France. 

IIL—BOYD’S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Price 75 cents, 
On the basis of Wm. Barron, with Sapplementary Ad- 
ditions, chiefly from Watts, Abercrombie, Brown Whately, 
Mills, and Thompson. By Rev. James R. Boyd, author 
of Rhetoric and Editor of Poets. 

IV.—SMITH'S JUVENILE DEFINER. Price 25 cents. 
Containing a Collection and Ciassification of Familiar 

* Words and Names, Correctly Spelled, Accented, ano De- 
fined. By W. W. Smith. 

Extensively used in the Ward Schools of the City of New 

ork. 

V.—SMITH'S DEFINER’S MANUAL. Price 50 cents. 
Being a Dictionary of a large collection of the moet usevul 
words in the Evglish ianguage, Correctly Spelled, Pro- 
nounced, Defined, aod Arranged in Classes, etc., etc. 
By W. W. Smith. 

VI.—CLARK’S FIRST LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. Price 
25 cents. Designed as an Introduction to Clark's English 
Grammar, a book that is rapidly gaining a large circu- 
lation throughout the United Srates. 

VIL—BOYD'S KAMES ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
Price $1 

VIIL—RARILETT’S SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY. 8vo, 
Price $2 50. 

IX.—MAHAN'S TREATISE ON INTELLECTUAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY. Price $1. 

X.—BROOKF{(ELD 8 FIRST BOOK IN. COMPOSITION, 
Price 45 cents. 

Single Copies of the abeve Works shall be sent for ex- 
amination to any part of the United States, postage paid, on 
receipt of the above prices. 

A. §& BARNES & CO., Publishers. 

A.8 Barnes & Co.’s Descriptive Catalogue of ail th 
pubdiications sent to any address, pustpaid. 


P. 8.—A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in Press, and will 
Publ'sh : 

MRS. EMMA WILLARD’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY FOR 
THE YOUNG; or, Guod Principies Lustiliing Wisdom. 
ALO 
PROFESSOR ASA MAHAN’S TREATISE ON LOGIC. 

1 vol., 8vo. 
ALSO, 
N. T. W. ROOTS TREATISE ON SCHOOL AMUSE- 
MENTS; or, How to Make a School Interesting. 
> 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


HON. IRA MAYHEW’S Excellent Work on the Means and 
Ends of Universal Education. Price $1 25. 1t. Feb. 





LaKE NGAMI: 


Or, Explorations and Discoveries during Four Years’ 
Wanderings in the Wilds of South-Western Africa. By 
Cuartes Jonn Anpensson. With an Introductory Letter 
by Jomun Cuaries Fremont. With many Illastrativns rep- 
resenting Sporiing Adventures, Subjects of Natural His- 
tory, Devices for taking Wild Animals, ete., etc. One vol. 
Svo. cloth. Price $1 25. 

The present, as a Library Edition, has peculiar claims 
to the attention of those who desire to preserve this in- 
teresting and valuable work. 

“A volume never surpassed for its varied and exciting 
attractions. The author is a scientific naturalist, geologist, 
and botanist, and an enthusissic and daring sportsman. 
His deseriptions of his explorahons and discoveries hem 
with novelty, and bis encounters with savage map and wild 
beast afford the reader marvelous excitement.”—Bell’s Life 
in London, 

“In addition to its other interesting characteristics, the 
volume is one of romaniic and perilous personal adven- 
ture, such as we do not often meet with in these utilitarian 
days ; 80 that upon the whole it is a work of very great and 
novel interest, as one of travel and discovery, of natural 
history, and of eoterprise.".—N. Y. Churchman. 

“To all of that extensive class of readers who are in- 
terested in narratives of exploration and discovery, this 
Volume possesses peculiar atiractions; for the countries de- 
scribed have hitherto been almost unknown.”—J. Y. Cowr- 


ier and Enquirer, 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
803 B N. 
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Every Goop Private Liprary 
should have a copy of the following choice LIBRARY 
BOOKS, of which we publish uniform editions in various 
bindings: 

I. WASHINGTON IRVING'S WORKS, 15 vols.—$19 

IL IRVING'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 2 vols.— 


$4 50. 
III. COOPER'S CHOICE WORKS, Fine Edition, 20 vol- 
mes—$25, 


u 
IV. BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS, 5 vols.—$6 50. 
Vy. BAYARD TAYLOR'S TRAVELS AND POEMS, 


volumes —8$8. 
VI. ADDISON'S WHOLE WORKS, Best Edition, 6 
volumes. — 50. 
VII. GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, Best Edition, 4 vols.—$5. 
VIIL KENNEDY'S WORKS, 8 vols.—84, 
1X. MISS WARNER'S WORKS, 4 vola—$5. 
X. CO. M. SEDGWICK'S WRITINGS, 8 vols. —$3 75. 
XL GEV. WM CURTIS’ WRITINGS, 5 vols.—$5. 
XU. LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 4 vols.—$4. 
Xi. CHARLES L4MB’s WORKS, 5 vole.—$5. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 321 Broadway, up stairs, 





Now Ready. 


- 
VANDERVEER’s Patent ARITH- 
utticaL TABLES. A new and valuable article for children 
in learning the MULTIPLICATION TABLE. For sale 
by Booksellers, Stationers, and Yankee Notion Stores gen- 
erally. Also, Wholesale and Retail by the proprietor. 
J. B. MORRILL, * 


No, 804 Broadway, up stairs, Room No, 17, New York. 
Jan. 1 & tr. 


Dr. 8. B. Surra’s Crystan Gat- 
VANIC BATTERY runs 96 hours without replenishiog, 
ata cost of halfa cent. The zinc, by its own action, keeps 
itself clean. Price, with the Direct and To-and-fro Current 
Magaetic Machine, $12. No. 77 Canal Street, New York, 
bear Broadway. Feb. 1t. 





a 
A. Lonerrt, No. 34 Cuirr- 
STREET, corner of Fulton, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FERTILIZERS. 
PERUVIAN GUANO. Government Brand, No. 1. 


COLUMBIAN GUAN s 
uano Company. UANO, Imported by the Philadelphia 


ICHABOK GUANO, from Ichaboe Islands, Africa. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, best brands. 


BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, POUDRETT. 
Feb. 8t. b. 





rn 
Tnx Brest Dottar Book ror 
THE FARMER.—Containing 8$4 large octavo pages, bound 
in handsome library style, and copiously illustrated—THE 
= LTIVATOR, for 1856. This volume is just ready, and 
rnishes the cheapest and best “ Year-Book of Agriculture” 
published. Contributions from over three hundred of the 
— Practical and scientific writers in all parts of this coun- 
columns ona samdence from abroad, fill its closely-printed 
Farmers are Ned gay eos Fyne yay — 
dress, by FOWLER AND WELLS ** 
Or LUTHER TUOKER & SON, albany Me _ 
© trade supplied on liberal terms. ” Feb. 1tb. 








Tue Trrevune ror 1857.-—-[ye 
Election is past, and its result proves that the work de- 
volved on the Republican party is not yet completed. In 
all the Eastern and Northern portions of the country—in 
New England, New York, Ohio, and the Northwest—the 
Republican banner floats in triumph; while in Southern 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois—in short, 
wherever ‘ew newspapers are taken, and where common 
schools are too new and too feeble to have educated the 
present generation of voters—the black flag of Slavery ob- 
structs the sunshine. A stranger to America might dis- 
tinguish those ions of our country most blessed with 
Education, Intelligence, Thrift, and Virtue, by scanning 
the returns of the Presidential contest of 1856. We have 
failed of present success, not because the people are against 
us, but because that large portion who did not hear or read 
the argument and do not know what were the real ques- 
tions at issue, went almost solid against us, reversing the 
verdict which the great majority of the educated and intel- 
Raqget en leavored to pronouace. P 

‘hese facts indicate the path of pressing duty. With 
no unmanly repinings over what is irrevocable—with no 
abatement of heart or hope because ue triumph of Liberty 
in her new ordeal! is not won at the Long Island and White 
Piains of her struggle—with no shadow of regret that the 
responsibility of governing is not confided to ber champi 
before the people were fully ready to sustain them—we be- 
gin afresh the work of diffusing that vital truth which, in 
regard to the concerns of this world as well as of the next, 
makes Free indeed. Now, in the Slave Power's heyday 
of victory, when its ministers and servitors are gathering 
and plotting to make the most of their triumph and “ crush 
out” the spirit which they vainly believe to be crucified and 
entombed—now, when the faint-hearted or cold-hearted 
who lately basked in the sunshine of our premature hopes 
are hauling off to repair damages, and talking of abandon- 
ing the rugged arena of Politics for more quiet and flowery 
fields—now, in this hour of weariness and shadow, Tux 
Tripune renews its vows of eternal hostility to every form 
of tyranny over the bodies or souls of men—to the shame- 
ful assumption that the benighted and feeble, whether in 
soul or body, are to be regarded and treated as the con- 
venience or the prey of their wiser or stronger brethren-— 
to the domination of despots and oligarchs, whether of em- 
pires or plantations—to the enslavers of cities and king- 
doms in Europe, or the breeders of children for the auction- 
block and the cotton-field ia Virginia or Alabama. 

The doctrine that no human being was ever created for 
the benefit or advantage of another—that all service be- 
tween man and man should be free and reciprocal—that 
the laborer should not toil and sweat to pamper others’ 
pride or minister to others’ luxury. but for the sustenance 
and comfort of those near and dear to him—is destined to 
cerfain triumph. It must prevail, for God reigns, and 
Earth was not created to be a theater of injuatice, oppres- 
sion, and misery forever. It must triumph; for ail true 
prophecy affirms, and the vindication of the Divine benig- 
nity imperatively requires it. It must triumph; for Dem- 
ocratic America can not always remain the scoff of aristo- 
crats and the shame of reformers and liberals throughout 
the Old World. I: must triamph ; for Man's history is not 
a chaos or a riddle, but everywhere instinct with meaning ; 
and no heroic effort ever failed of its ¢ffect—no drop of 
martyr blood was ever shed in vain. 

But even if we Republicans were disposed to fold our 
arms in slumber, our adversaries would not permit it. They 
are busy to-day in lengthening their cords and strength- 
ening their stakes with a vigilance and activity which 
reveals a consciousness on their part, that theic domin- 
ion must be made sure forthwith, or their scepter will 
have forever departed. To-day, myrmidons of the Slave 
Power threaten and harass Northera Mexico, are encamped 
in the heart of Central America, and waging a war of ex- 
termination on the distracted iahabitants of its petty Re- 
publics, while it by tarns leers and scowls at Caba, while 
its most ruthless bands are precipitated on devoted Kavuzas, 
under the protection and smiles of the Federal Adminis- 
tration. Even as we write, the telegraph informs us that 
twenty Free-State men, guilty of a'tempting to defend their 
homes against the rapine and violence of Buford’s and 
Titus’ bloodthirsty bandits, have been convicted by Le- 
compte’s Court of manslaughter! and sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor as felons. This is bata 
fair specimen of what has long pass~d for “ justice” in Kan- 
zas—a justice which takes the criminals into pay and aids 
them in hunting down, plundering, and “ wiping out” the 
innocent, whom it consizns to the State prisvo if they are 
ever goaded into the madness of resisting their oppressors, 
Sach crimes and wrongs as unhappy Kanzas has fur twelve 
months endured, even Hangary or Poland has never 
known ; and the Power at whose insti i these villai 





special advices will be, as they have been, fresh and re- 
hable. A member of our Editorial corps—Bayard Taylor 
—is now in Northern Europe, and will spend the winter 
in Sweden, Lapland, Russia, thence making his way next 
season across Siberia and Tartary to the mouth of the 
Amour, aud thence homeward by the Pacific and Califor- 
nia, uoless some change of route shall ise greater in- 
terest and profit to our readers. for whom alone he will 
write regularly throughout his adv as journey, which 
is likely to require two years for its completion, Our re- 
ports of the most interesting Lectures, Public Meetings, 
etc., will be full and reliable, and our Foreiga and Domes- 
tic News made up with a careful regard w the condenea- 
tion into our ample columns of the greatest amount of intel- 
ligence that is consistent with the use of type of generous 
size. In short, if we fail to make Tux Taisune worth its 
cost, it shall not be for want of expenditure or effort. 

If it be deemed desirable by Republicans that Tux Trr- 
Bune should be circulated in their several localities, we 
urge them to see that Clubs be made up and forwarded in 
due season. The masters sre semi-0fficially admon- 
ished not to aid our circulation, but to urge instead that of 
journals deemed “sound” and “ National” by the com- 
patriots of Atchison and Stringtellow. We ask live Republi- 
cans everywhere to take care that these ¢ffo ts be not ef- 
fectual to quench the light of Freedom in the murky misis 
of Slavery. 





TERMS. 
Dariy TRipune, per annum...........0..-000ee eiee 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Single y, per annum. 
Two Ospien: ne 
Five Copies, bad 
Ten copies, to one address 20 00 
We send The Semi-Weekly Tribune to clergymen at $2 


per year. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Single Copy, per annum...... 

Three Copies, “ 

Five Copies, “ 

Ten Copies, * 1 

Twenty Copies, to one address, and any larger b2o 00 
number at the rate of $1 per annum 

Twenty Copies, to address of each subscriber, and boa 00 
apy larger number at the rate of $1 20 each.... 


Any person sending us a Club of twenty, or over, will be 
entitled to an extra copy. 

We continue to send Tar Weexty Txrsune to clergy- 
men at $1 per year. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment in 
advance is required in all cases, and the paper is invaria- 
bly discontinued at the expiration of the advance payment. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters at our 
risk ; but the Postmaster at the place where the letier is 
mailed should be made acquainted with its contents, and 
keep a description of the bills, When drafis can be ob- 
tained, they are much s»fer than to send bil!s 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States or 
Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no traveling agents. Any one wishing to re- 
ceive Tue Teisune need pot wait to be calied upon for his 
subscription. All that is necessary for him to do 1s to write 
a letter in as few words as possible, inclose the money, write 
the name of the subscriber, wih his Post-Uffice, Uouaty, 
and State, and direct the letier to 
GREELEY & McELRATH, 

Tribune Office, New York. 








“ ata 7T 
Green Sanp Mart or New 
JERSEY. The New Jersey Fertilizer Company is now 
prepared to receive orders for this important Manure. For 
all lands upon which ashes are beneficial, the Marl is more 
than a substitute. Professor Cook, in his Annual Report to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highly cultivated district which has been improved (almost 
made) by their use. But it may be interesting to examine 
the causes of their great value in agriculture, an’ to com. 
pare them with other f-rtilizers. For example: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average, as five per cent. of the 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry, weighs 
eighty pounds; and in the proportion mentioned, would 
contain four pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as 
there is in a bushel of unleached wood ashes.” 

Aud again: “It is probable that the great value of the 
Marl is to be found in the fact that it contains pearly all tbe 
substances necessary to make up the ash of our common 
cultivated plants.” 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of the 








were and are perpetrated sits enthroned in the White 
House, and has just achieved another four years’ ascend- 
ency ia the Federal Goverament. Who, in view of these 
facts, can sey that Republicans, may now pile their arms, 
even for an hour? 

Tue Trisune will be, as it bas been, a Political Journal 
—avowedly, though not exclusively so, It reeognizes the 
truth that Freedom and Slavery are here grappled in dead- 
ly conflict, and that in the result one of them must lose all 
contr l over the Federal Government. But, while it gives 

i and emphasis to the discussion and idati 





Company at Portland Heights, Raritan Bay, New Jersey, 
seven cents per busbel. 

For further particulars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for other fertilizers will receive prompt aviention. 
Address either of the undersigned. 

CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Riceville Post Office, N. J. 

Tappan Townsenp, Treasurer, 

No. 82 Nassau Street, New York, 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Secretary, 
No. 16 Cedar Street, New York. 





r 
of the great issue of the dav, it sinks none of the charac- 
teristics of 8 Business and Family Newspaper. The pro- 
ceedings of Congress, like those in Kar zas, will be watehed 
and reported »y an able and fearless corps of Correspond- 
ents, while from London, Paris, Constantinople, Havana, 
San Francisco, Albany, and other centers of interest, our 








Fourrer’s Great Work, THE 
SOCIAL DESTINY OF MAN, this day Published. R. M. 
DEWITT, 162 Nasean Street. Price $1 50. Cheap edition, 
$1. For Sale at this Office. 
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Husiness. 


Cuivss, Cives, Ciussinc!—Yes, good friend, 
you are still in time. We are happy to receive additions 
to our list—few or many—whenever friends may be able to 
obtain a new subscriber. All are welcome; so send them 
“ right along,” at the same rates as former clubs, and all 
will be right. 

Sampie Numpers.—We have sent a goodly 

ber of spect to all applicants, and, like “ bread cast 
upon the waters, we shall find it after many days.” We 
still have enough and to spare, so speak, friends, and they 
shall be sent you by first mail. 

Wuen a large amount is remitted for nooxs or 
Jovanas, it should be sent in a check or draft, properly in- 
dorsed, payable to the order of Fowier anp Waits. We 
pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 


On THe Same Terms.—It will be the same to 


the Publishers, if either or both the PurenoLogicat Jour- 
Nak and the Warer-Cvurse Journat are taken in a Club. 





Tue Postrace on the PHrenoiocicaL Jour- 
NAL Is only si@ cents a year, payable quarterly in advance. 

Reorsres all letters containing remittances. 

Specimen Numpens of this always sent gratis. 


CivBBING wiITH THE MaGazines.—We will 
furnish Tur PargenoLoeioar Journal, and any other jour- 
nal or m gazine published in New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, on the usual terms, to clubs. That is to say, we 
will send this Jovenat, and any three-dollar magazine, a 
year for $3 50—this Jounnat, aod any two-dollar magazine, 
for $2 50. Register letters, and address Fow.sea anp W184, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

For $5 we will send our three Journals, and any three- 
dollar magaz ne. For $4, our three Journals, and any two- 
doliar magezine. For $3 we send Lure [tivsteatep, To 
Warer-Ovurs Jovrna, and Tus PurenoLogioat JougnaL 
a year, to one address, 


Ovr Crrcutar Prospeecrus.—This year we 
have seat duplieates of our Prospectuses. One to be posted 
ia a conspicuous publicip'ace, where all may see and read it, 
and the other for our friead, the reader, whom we hope will 
kindly undertake to fill it up, and retara to us, laden with 
many names, old and new, familiar and welcome. 

The uritrry of our publications is conceded by all who 
read them; and the true benefactor is he who puts others 
in the way to obtain health of body and strength of mind, 
long life and happiness. It is the object of our Jovanas 
to promote these, the highest intercs's of society. 

Friends, wil! you oo-operate with us in this good work? 
You have it in your power to confer a special fav .r upon 
your neighbor, by inducing him to become a reader of one 
or all of our Jousyals. 

Tue ParenooaicaL JOURNAL AND THE 
Warer-Cune Jovanat (Fowier anp We ts, Publishers,) 
commence the year with unduninished zeal in the cause of 
physiological and medical reform. In ashape well adapted 
for popular reading, they present to the public the latest 
results oi the specialties to which they are devoted, together 
with a great variety of practical suggestions, curious facts, 
and frank discussions on the economy of society and the 
cultivation of the individual. The principles of temperance 
and of obedience to natural laws which they inculcate, can 
not be too urgently pressed upon the attention of the public, 
and the manoer in which these journals engage ia the 
work, is suited to make a favorable impression both on the 
head and heart of the community.—¥. Y. Tribune. 

To Youne Men.—During the winter months, 
when business is dull in the country, it is a good time for 
farmers’ sons to improve their minds by traveling, and in 
order to defray Uwir expenses and reward them for their 
time, they can canvas for our JovgNa.s, or sell our popular 
Books. For terms, address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Misstnc.—Can any of our friends tell us the 
wheis™ c's of J. M. PEIRCE, formerly of Belgrave, 
Maine. 





CHOICE GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS.—Cno1ce Gagpen Sreps.—The following, put up 
in packages at 10 cents each, will be sent, prepaid by mail, 
on receipt of price to any Post-office in the U. 8.: 


Articheke, Large Squash Pepper, 

Asparax us, Sweet Spanish do., 

Extra Early Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do. ‘(or Mangos), 

Early Blood Turnip do., Large Cheese Pumpkin, 

Long Blood do., 

Long Smooth Blood do.. 

Early Purple Cape Broccoll, Scarlet Tarnip do., 

Early York Cabbage, White do. do, 

Early Wakefield do., Yellow do. do, 

Early Ox Heart do., Chinese Winter do, 

Large Late Bergen do., Black Pal! do., 

Large Late Drumtead do., Victoria Rhubarb, 

Large Late Flat Dutch do., Linneus do., 

Fine Drumhead Savoy do., Salsify, 

Red Dutch do., Scorzonera, 

Early Horn Carrot, Round Spinach, 

Long Orange do., et Flanders do., 

Long White do., Prickly do., 

Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 

— London do, Summer Crook Neck do., 
r~ Lima Cocoanut do., 

Boston Marrow do., 

Winter Crook Neck do., 

Large Red Tomato, 

Large Red Smooth do., 

Large Yellow 

Red Cherry 

Yellow Cherry 

Pear — do., 


do. 
karly Walcheren 
Early Short Green Guunten” 
Early White Spined do., 
Early Green Cluster do., 
Long Green Prickly do., 
West India Gherkin, do., 
Improved New York Egg Plant, 
Curled Scotch Kale, 
White a Lettuce, Yellow Plu do. 
Ice Drumbe Early White : Dutch Turnip, 
Early Ouried 8 Silesia do., White Globe do., 
Hardy Green do., White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do, 
Green Citron do., Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skillman’s Netted do., New Yellow Finland do., 
Cantelope do., Improved Ruta Baga, 
Ice Cream Water do., 
New Orange do., do., 
Carolina do., do., 
Apple Seeded do.. do., 
Citron do., tor preserves, 
Long Green Okra, 
Improved Dwarf do., 
Large Red Onion, 
Large Yellow do., 
Large White do., 
Extra Curled Parsley, 
Improved Parsnip, 
Cherry Pepper, 
Long Cayenne do., 


Summer Savory, 
Winter do., 
one neta 


Lanes Balm, 
Coriander, 
Fennel, 
Lavender, 
Rosemary, 
Hyssop, 
Pennyroyal, 
Catnip, 
Elecampane, 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, but may 
be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York, address, Fow ier anp WELL. 

Cents, Cents, 
Early Mazagan — per at ? .. Champion of Eng’nd Peas, per 
Sword Loug Pod do. quart, 40 
Broad Windsor do., Queen of Dwarf > one 
Karly Reb Roy Dw British Queen “ 60 
Karly China Dwf, Hair’s New Dwf, Maminoih 75 
Early Mohawk Stanley Marrow % 
Early Snap Short Knight's New Tall Mam 
Early Half Moon moth Marrow, $1 00 
Early Nonpareil Dwf. G’den Marrowfat, * 20 
Early Black Tampico Dwf. Blue Imperial, 
Karly Marrowtat (White) Bishop’s Leng Podded, 40 
Early Zebra Dwf. Coun, Field Pumpkin, 
Lima Pole Spring Vetches or Tares, 
Horticultural Pole Osage Orange 
Ked Pole Cranberry Yellow Locust, per bh, 
Ex’ Early Cedo Naili = 
Extra Barly Canada’ do, 
Ex'a Ely Prince Albert do., do., « 6 
Early Warwick do., Strawberry Seed, 123 sorts 
Early Chariton do., separate, per paper, 
Early Washington do., “ 20 Currant Seed. 

For the South, California, and Oregon these seeds should 
be ordered at once, for Spring planting. In Fiorida, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi the people 
will soow plant their gardens. We hope all will be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half the food for 
many 4 family. 

Fiowgr Seep8.—Prerarw by Mart.—We have obtained 
from the best sources, in Europe and America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of FLowsr Sxxps yet produced. 
They are carefally assorted and put up, with strong wrap- 
pers in DOLLAR PAOcKa@Es, to by MAIL, postpaid. 

No. 1 contains 14 kinds, as vamed in the following list: 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 
Sweet Alyssum, Mixed Portulaca, 
Mixed China Aster, Mignonette, 
Blue Gilla, Eryssimum Peroffakianum, 
Phiox Drummond, Mixed Double Balsame, 
Mexican Ageraium, Dark Purple lpomea, 
Variegated Sweet Scablous, Mixed Cockscomb, 
Scarlet Cyp: ess Vine, Argemove Granidiflora. 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—TWELVE KINDS. 
Finest German Aster, Yew Orange Portulaca, 
Finest German Ten Week Stock, White Cypress Vine, 
Finest Paris Baleams, Mixed Candytaft, 
Ceutranthas Macrosiphon, Mixed Cla:kia, 
Orange Globe Amaranthus, Scarlet lpomea, 
Pure White Phiox Drummvondii, Mixed Petunia. 
PACKAGE NO. 3.—TEN KINDS. 

Large Flowered Mignonette, Purple Hyacinth Beans, 
Phiox Deummondii Oculata, Tricolored Gilia, 
Whitlavia G:andifiora, Canary Bird Flower, 
New Camellia Balsama, Abronia Umbellata, 
Dwarf German Ten Week Stock, White Eschecholtzia, 

[Those who wish for only a part of these FLower —_ 
shonld spect/y accordiag w the nambers, which they 

—No. 1, No. 2, or No. 8. It will Be seen tha: No. pf 
tains fourteen varieties; No. 2, twelve varieties, and No. 8, 
ten varieties. One dollar pays for one package. Three 
dollars pay for the whole three packages, thirty-six va- 
rieties, We pay postage on the seeds at the New York 
office. Address, prepaid, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Seed, ad 





THE AMERICAN PHREN.- 
ovogicaL JovgNnaL is devoted to the science of human 
nature. It aims to teach man his powers, duties, and rela- 
tions; how to make the most of himself, and thus secure 
the highest mental and physical well-being. 

Practical PurEno.oey, or how to read character, Self- 
Imp nt, Home Ed ion, Government, Selection of 
Pursuits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness, or Companions for Life, will be clearly set forth. 
Biographies with Portraits, Mechanics, Agriculture, and 
Hordeulture, with Engravings, will make the Journal an 

g and valuable family guide and companion. 

Published monthly, in form for binding, at $1 00 a year; 
Five Copies, $4 00; Ten Copies, $7 00; Twenty Copies 
$10 00. Now is the time to subscribe. 











‘THE WaATER-OURE JOUR: 
Nat FoR 1857--devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and 
the Laws of Life and Health—with Engravings illustrating 
the Haman Syetem—a Guide to Health and Longevity. 


Goop Hxatra 1s ovr Great Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes 
of Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, 
Bathing, Cleanliness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Oc- 
eupation, etc, are clearly presented in the Watren-Curs 
Journal. Hydropathy is fully explained by our best 
writers, and applied to all known diseases, Water 
is not equaled by any other mode of treatment ix 
complaints peculiar to Women. Particular direction 
given for the treatment of ordinary cases at nome, by 
perienced practitioners, so that all may apply it. The Jov 
NAL is designed for the “People.” Believing Health 
to be the basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of 
good Health to place a copy of Taz Warer-Cure JovrnaL 
in every family in the United States. Single Copy, $1 00 a 
year, Five Copies, $4 00; Ten Copies, $7 00; Twenty 
Copies, $10. Now is the time to subscribe. 





Laure ILLUSTRATED. 1857. 

A First-Class Weekly Newspaper, de- 
voted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to Ey- 
TERTAINMENT, LuPROVEMENT, and Progerss. Designed to 
encourage a spirit of HOPE, MANLINESS, 8KLF-RELIANCE, and 
Activity among the people; to point out the means of 
profitable economy ; and to discuss and illustrate the LEaD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE DaY; and to advocate PoLITIOAL and IN- 
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